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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present issue continues the account of the 
annual meeting, with reports of officers and com- 
mittees. Those on Effect of Depression and Re- 
covery on Higher Education, Place and Function of 
Faculties in University Government, Cooperation 
with Latin American Universities, Organization 
and Conduct of Local Chapters, International 
Relations, and Economic Condition of the Profession 
are reserved for publication in March. 

Most timely perhaps in the present issue is the 
statement on page 132 regarding federal income tax 
returns in 1936. 

In connection with the report on pensions and in- 
surance, it may be added that the Committee also 
studied during the year a proposal for an unemploy 
ment fund for university professors. A report on 
this subject was sent to all chapters and a few copies 
are available in mimeographed form for members 
interested. 

Among other matters in the present number, at- 
tention may be called particularly to an important 
continuation of the work of the Committee on Col- 
lege and University Teaching in the review of ‘“‘An 
Open Letter to College Teachers,”’ and to the presen- 
tation of various points of view in regard to uni- 
versity freedom by Chancellor Chase of New York 
University and Dr. Pickard-Cambridge of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. Dr. Yandell Henderson’s argu- 
ment for the establishment of university senates will 
be read with interest. 

The February Chapter Letter issued on the 6th 
included a request for information on the personnel 
of governing boards for the use of the Committees 
on Place and-Function of Faculties in University 
and College Government, and on Effect of De- 
pression and Recovery on Higher Education and 
an inquiry as to the maintenance of complete files 
of the Bulletin in college and university libraries. 


ADDRESS OF RETIRING PRESIDENT’ 


In a few weeks our Association becomes of age. The place of birth 
was New York City, the date, January, 1915. As I became an early 
charter member, I have watched the growth through the whole 21 years. 
When the infant had grown to be a sturdy youngster, I was for three 
years a member of the Council. Six years ago, I was asked to lend a 
hand to help guide the fifteen-year-old youth then apparently destined 
to spend a life of comparative ease and comfort. However, no sooner 
had I taken over the chairmanship of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure than the nation’s boasted prosperity departed 
and as a result academic tenure came to a very lowebb. The life of the 
chairman, and even more so that of the General Secretary, became very 
hectic. For four years, Dr. Tyler and I had a tough time of it. As I 
had then served as chairman of Committee A longer than any of my 
predecessors, two years ago I asked to be permitted to retire to private 
life. 

I believe I have the unique distinction of becoming president of the 
Association after an apprenticeship more strenuous and more exacting 
than that of any former president. I hope therefore you will bear with 
me if I recount some of my experiences and reactions during the past six 
years. 

In the four years of my chairmanship, no less than 245 cases were 
handled by Committee A. Neither time nor patience would permit 
to follow the procedure in each case. Fortunately the two past years 
have not been quite so strenuous. Altogether, 340 cases of actual or 
threatened dismissal of professors have been handled in the past six 
years, an average of almost one new case each week throughout the 
whole six years. 

Two years ago when the national government was having codes 
manufactured for all conceivable affairs of life, Committee A was ordered 
by the Council to prepare a code of procedure similar in character to 
that of making an NRA code for this great nation. The code has 
been made by Committee A but to speak frankly none of us are proud 
of our authorship. Each case, in fact, brings its own particular problem. 
The best method of procedure is to allow those in charge of Committee 
A to exert their own best judgment. During the past two years this 
judgment has depended on the combined wisdom and experience of five 
individuals. First, there is the chairman of Committee A (who is a 
better chairman than his predecessor); second, Dr. Cook, president 
for two years before he was General Secretary; third, the legal adviser 


of Committee A, now with nine years of experience; fourth, your 
' Delivered at the Annual Meeting, December 31, 1935. 
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humble servant with six years’ experience; and fifth, Dr. Tyler with 
his level head and fine judgment depending on twenty years of experi- 
ence. 

I hope you will not misunderstand me when I speak with pride of 
the accomplishments of Committee A, particularly during the past two 
years, when I have had quite a minor part in its business. Whatever 
the future of the Association may be, its prestige will depend primarily 
on the manner in which Committee A carries on. The Association has 


many other important functions to perform, some of them of the very 


greatest value in educational life, but as long as there is life, I fear there 
will always be autocratic presidents and incompetent and slothful 
professors. The presence of one or other in a college is an element of 
possible trouble. Regarding the incompetent professor I have had 
many things to say in my annual reports as chairman of Committee A. 
A year ago Dr. Wittke stated in his report, ““Committee A is not in the 
ambulance chasing business to pick up those who have fallen by the way- 
side because of their own lack of ability, or laziness, or to force their 
reinstatement.’’ The president of the University of Michigan has given 
an admirable code for professors printed in the October, 1935, Bulletin. 
As an administrator he expresses his sentiments by stating, “‘I believe 
the professor should have a large measure of security of tenure but that 
this protection should not extend to the retention of men who are in- 
competent or indisposed to assume to the full their obligations to the 
institution.’’ On this question the professor and the administrator 
are in complete agreement. I wish we of the faculties would realize 
more fully that the lasting reputation of the college or university de- 
pends almost exclusively on the good teaching and the productive 
scholarship of its professors. Presidents may come and presidents may 
go but the faculties go on forever. Can we not through our chapter 
organization encourage the lame and the halt to greater efforts? 

Most of Committee A troubles relate to academic tenure. Occa- 
sionally academic freedom is brought to the fore. All of us are in 
complete agreement regarding the principles underlying freedom of 
speech, for after all it was freedom of speech that caused this republic 
to break away from the mother country. Without freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press there can be no lasting democracy. The 
difficulty, as always, is in the interpretation of what is “freedom.” 
As citizens we have complete freedom of action only so long as we obey 
the rules of public opinion. I may possibly believe in the healing 
qualities of the sun’s rays. If so, I am permitted, in certain restricted 
localities, to wear as few clothes as I please. If, however, I don my nu- 
dist costume, or lack of costume, and appear at Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York, I would quickly find myself in serious trouble, perhaps, 
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for the simple reason that traffic would become hopelessly congested 
and the routine life in a great city would be put out of gear. For the 
very few of the 50,000 professors in the United States who ask for 
liberty of speech rather than freedom of speech, I wish that they might 
be given a Hyde Park, London. This would be displeasing to most 
of them, however, for the simple reason that they would receive little 
or no publicity. When we as professors have something on our chests 
that we must get off, I hope that we shall not forget that the title 
“professor” brings a two-fold responsibility, one to ourselves as indi- 
viduals, the other to the colleges of which we are members. 

In the complex times in which we live there is a growing and wide- 
spread feeling that by slow degrees this nation may be following in the 
footsteps of Russia, Italy, and Germany. This past summer I was in 
Germany and I had the good fortune of speaking with distinguished 
scientists and also with a statesman who had been one of the foremost 
German diplomats before the Nazi government came into power. Al- 
though on the surface Germany seemed to have widespread prosperity, 
one needed but to scratch just below the surface to realize that the 
boasted Fretheit of former days was gone. ‘Today our Association has 
discussed the problem of freedom of speech. I wish to add a few remarks 
to the discussion by quoting the words of two university presidents. 
The first quotation comes from Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina:' 

Freedom of the University means the freedom to study not only the 
biological implications of the physical structure of the fish but also the 
human implications of the economic structure of society. It means 
freedom of the liberated spirit to understand sympathetically those who 
misunderstand freedom and would strike it down. It means the free- 
dom for consideration of the plight of unorganized and inarticulate 
peoples in an unorganized world in which powerful combinations and 
high pressure lobbies work their special will on the general life. In the 
university should be found the free voice not only for the unvoiced 
millions but also for the unpopular and even the hated minorities. Its 
platform should ever be a fair forum of free opinion. ... Finally, 
ireedom of the university means freedom of the scholar to find and 
report the truth honestly, without interference by the university, the 
state, or any interests whatever. If a scholar be enlisted by the state 
for research on a mooted issue, though such scholarly and independent 
report may be imputed to the University as an institution by powerful 
lobbies opposed to the report, the University will stand by the right 
of the state to enlist the scholar and the freedom of the scholar to make 
the report, whatever be the consequences. The real destruction of the 
University would come from the university administration’s interference, 


or any other interference, with the report. Without such freedom of 
research we should have no university and no democracy. 


' Transactions and Proceedings of the National Association of State Universities, vol. xxxii 
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The second quotation is from an address' by President Isaiah Bowman 
of The Johns Hopkins University delivered recently when the National 
Academy of Sciences met at the University of Virginia. 


Freedom of speech Jefferson saw as a form of freedom necessarily 
connected with enlightenment; popular education thus becomes a 
necessity in a democracy. America had innate good sense, thought 
Jefferson, because the people had always been free. 

If you have thought that the cry of freedom that has been raised by 
scientific men and institutions is but a minor issue of the times, I venture 
to say that you will not long be so persuaded. That high sounding 
phrase ‘‘the oath of allegiance” is but the forerunner of other seduc- 
tive phrases that represent an assault on freedom and the debasement of 
democratic idealism in the very terms of the charter of democracy. 
Confident of their strength, forces are gathering to push still further the 
intolerance against which Jefferson warned the people of his day. A 
victory for intolerance is but the signal for afresh assault. The assault is 
upon one of the principles of which we should be proudest: essential 
freedom within the framework of public good. 


We of the Association should not take the complacent position 
that the nation survived in Jefferson’s time and will doso again. We all 
have great faith in our great nation and we know it will survive. How- 
ever, we of the Association must recognize our power and therefore our 
responsibilities. Consequently, with other great national educational 
organizations we shall examine carefully the issues and shall proceed 
to take steps to protect our cherished freedom of speech. 

Before closing, I wish to review briefly the main achievements of the 
Association in the past few years. A half-year before I became president 
there was published the excellent report by Committee U on College 
and University Teaching. During the two years of my presidency, 
Committee A has continued its fine traditions of careful, judicious work. 
Largely through the interest and enthusiasm and hard work of Dr. 
Tyler but with the hearty cooperation of Professor Ryden, Committee E 
has done splendid work in organizing the 283 chapters into regional 
groups. Those regions which have been fortunate in having the services 
of enthusiastic directors have been stimulated into renewed activity. 
Yesterday you heard a vigorous report from Committee Y on the Effect 
of Depression and Recovery on Higher Education. I venture to predict 
that this committee under the chairmanship of Professor Richtmyer will 
go far toward improving conditions in American educational institutions. 

I think most of you will agree with me in believing that the Associa- 
tion has had a biennium of fine accomplishments. Not because I was 
the president—far from it!—but because I was fortunate to become 
president when Dr. Cook was General Secretary and Dr. Tyler, Secretary 
of State, and Dr. Mayer, the Treasurer. On us of the Washington office 
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and on Chairman Wittke of Committee A has devolved the task of 
carrying on the work of the Association in the intervals between the 
Annual Meeting and the meetings of the Council. I need hardly add 
that the most important officer of the Association is the General Secre- 
tary whom I have called the Prime Minister. During the past two years 
he and I have had the great good fortune of having had Dr. Tyler as 
our wise counsellor. 

The Committee on Organization and Policy of which your president 
was chairman has recommended some changes in the electoral machinery 
which will surely make the Association more democratic. However, 
according to Thomas Jefferson, a true democracy can flourish only if 
leaders are found, men of wisdom, courage, and devotion. But you 
must face the fact that we live in a country of vast dimensions. All 
American organizations whether they are groups of historians, sociolo- 
gists, chemists, or the astronomers have the same difficulties in organi- 
zation that we have, namely, the difficulty of electing officers and of 
having meetings which can be attended in large numbers by the mem- 
bers. If we lived in a snug little island like England there would be no 
similar problems. The astronomers hold their meetings always in Lon- 
don. Hence our Association has tried to hold its annual meetings and 
those of the Council in parts of the country away from the East. We 
are now in St. Louis, the farthest west the Association has ever met. 
It is planned that one of the three Council meetings each year shall be 
held in the Middle West. 


For the first time in the history of the Association, three from the 
Washington headquarters go out of office together, the General Secre- 
tary, the Vice-President, and the President. We have all of us made 
some mistakes, but when the turmoil of the present meetings are over, 
I hope your verdict on each of us will be, ‘“Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.’ 


S. A. MITCHELL 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Supplementing the brief summary o/ the annual meeting printed in 
the January Bulletin, a further record of certain proceedings will be of 
interest to members of the Association. As noted in the previous ac- 
count, all sessions, including the extra one on the second day, were ex- 
ceptionally well attended and marked by stimulating discussion of nu- 
merous important questions. 

In the opening session, the first report, that of the Committee on the 
Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters, presented by Professor 
G. H. Ryden, of the University of Delaware, was rightly characterized 
by the presiding officer as very encouraging in its evidence of increased 
activity among chapters “‘throughout the length and breadth of the 
country.’ At the luncheon which followed, President Irving Maurer, 
of Beloit College, speaking as representative of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, affirmed the need of a strong professors’ association and 


declared: ‘“‘The more alert you can be to all the various aspects of the 


teaching profession, the better the colleges will be; so we wish you the 
very best success in working out your plans for vitalizing your local 
chapters.’’ In terminating the services of teachers, decisions, he said 
further, should be made by faculties working with presidents; and, in 
conclusion, he gave this assurance: ‘‘Have an organization that is effi- 
cient, and we will welcome you and work with you.”’ 

In the afternoon session, the report of Committee P (published in 
this issue) was read by Professor Cook in the absence of the Chairman, 
Professor Patterson, of Columbia. During the discussion that followed, 
Dr. Cook explained how the Bureau of Internal Revenue, as the result of 
the efforts of the Association, had reversed rulings so as to give professors 
a more favorable rate of taxation respecting annuities. Several mem- 
bers reported how chapters had been influential in the establishment of 
pension systems at their respective institutions. Professor George H. 
Sabine, of Cornell, then made a preliminary report as chairman of the 
newly revived Committee on Place and Function of Faculties in College 
and University Government. - Commenting on the problems outlined 
in this statement, President Maurer reiterated his belief that many ex- 
ecutives will “tend to welcome as much responsibility on the part of the 
faculty as the faculty will really assume.” 

The rest of the session was occupied with the work of the new Com- 
mittee on the Effect of Depression and Recovery on Higher Education: 
Dr. M. M. Willey, Director of Studies for the Committee, introduced by 
Chairman Richtmyer, interpreted at some length the exploratory pro- 
gram outlined in the January Bulletin, and Dr. Richtmyer presented the 
findings of the investigation conducted by means of the questionnaire 
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on salary and employment conditions (the latter report is to be published 
in the March Bulletin). From the ensuing questions and comments of 
numerous members, it was evident that the Committee’s efforts aroused 
keen interest and appreciation. 

The third session, on Tuesday morning, was marked by the extended 
discussion of the recommended removal of the University of Pittsburgh 
from the eligible list, after the presentation of the annual report of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure by Professor Cook in the 
absence of Chairman Wittke. Three members of the faculty of the uni- 
versity spoke on behalf of the institution, and Professor Himstead, as 
chairman of the recent Committee investigating conditions at the insti 
tution, commented at some length on the issues involved in the situa 
tion. The fact was emphasized that it was not the university, but th« 
present administration which was disapproved by the proposed action 
After full discussion, the motion removing the university from the 
Association's eligible list was carried unanimously. On the question of 
the restoration of any institution to the eligible list, it was voted, afte: 
some debate, that such action be made the subject of vote by the annual 
meeting on the recommendation of the Council. 

Reporting informally for the new Committee on Freedom of Speech, 
Professor Carlson described its aim as that of cooperation with other na- 
tional groups in a coordinated effort against all attempts to suppress 
freedom of speech, and he urged all members to send to the Committee or 
the Washington office specific information about such activities. In 
the general discussion of the Committee’s purpose was brought out the 
aim to defend the freedom of speech for all citizens according to the 
guarantee of the Constitution of the United States. 

Among the transactions at the extra session in the afternoon, the fol 
lowing resolutions were passed: 


Observance of Neutrality 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as war always constitutes a futile, wasteful, 
and violent interruption of that international cooperation on which the 
advancement of education, science, and of human culture depend, the 
members of the A. A. U. P., convened in annual meeting, regard it their 
duty to endorse any and all means calculated to prevent the United 
States both from becoming involved in any war in other countries and 
also from reaping financial advantage from the prolongation of war con 
ditions in other countries. 


Appreciation of Local Committee 


Resolved, That the A. A. U. P. extends to the Chapters and the members 
at Washington University, St. Louis University, Lindenwood College, 
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and Harris Teachers College its sincere thanks for their aid in the local 
arrangements for this annual meeting. 


A resolution congratulating Professor Tyler on the completion of 
twenty years’ service to the Association was also adopted. 


New General Secretary 


As announced to the meeting in the final session, the Council on the 
previous day elected Professor Ralph Ebner Himstead as General Secre 
tary of the Association. He has since accepted the position and will 
assume his duties and take charge of the Washington office on June 1. 
Dr. Himstead was born in IIlinois in 1893, receiving the A.B. from the 
University of Illinois in 1917, the LL.B. in 1921, the J.D. in 1924, and 
the A.M. in 1925 from Northwestern University, and the S.J.D. from 
the Harvard Law School in 1929. He has been a professor of business 
law and political science at Cornell College (Iowa) and, since 1924, pro 
fessor of law at Syracuse. At this institution, he has been president of 
the local chapter and active in promoting the interests of the Associa- 
tion there. He has served as a member of Committee A, and has con- 
ducted both the investigation of the University of Pittsburgh and more 
recently the inquiry into the conditions at Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Since 1933 he has also been a member of the Council. 


ANNUAL MEETING REPORTS 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE! 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE A 


In 1935, Committee A considered seventy-four cases involving alleged 
violations of the Association’s principles of academic freedom and tenure. 
This number represents an increase of fourteen over last year. In 
addition to the seventy-four cases listed in the accompanying statistical 
table, Committee A dealt with a number of other matters not classified 
as cases. These included several requests for advice, and seven com- 
plaints from unaccredited institutions. The pressure of work is so great 
that Committee A can not undertake action unless the institution in- 
volved is accredited. 

It is evident from the statistics, (1) that Committee A business 
increased in 1935, and that it would have risen nearly to the level 
of 1932 and 1933, if cases from unaccredited institutions had been 
considered; (2) that only a very small proportion of cases can now be 
dealt with by statements without visits of inquiry; and (3) that the 
number of visits, formal or informal, is tending to increase. The de- 
pression apparently is just getting a good grip on many small endowed 
colleges, and there is as yet little evidence in academic circles of a return 


to normalcy and prosperity. The increasing need for investigations by 
formal or informal visits suggests that the duties of Committee A are 
becoming more complicated and difficult, and that constant scrutiny 
of the technique of investigations is necessary. 


In an encouragingly large number of cases, listed as ‘‘withdrawn,”’ 
satisfactory settlements were reached. Two cases in which the As- 
sociation was able to negotiate substantial financial settlements in- 
volved teachers who were not members of the Association. In at 
least two of the cases marked ‘‘rejected’”’ the Committee concluded that 
fair terms had been offered, and some of the cases indicated under the 
heading “‘otherwise handled’’ may end with fair settlements. The 
great bulk of Committee A business is handled without resorting to the 
weapon of publicity. With very few exceptions, the negotiations be- 
tween the officers of the Association and the administrative officials 
of colleges and universities have been carried on in an entirely frank, 
cordial, and mutually helpful manner. The Association is gaining in 
prestige; its principles are being recognized by administrators as socially 
defensible, essentially fair, and helpful in many cases in finding the 
proper solution for difficult administrative problems. The Association 
must continue to recognize the dual nature of its obligation to the pro- 
fession. It must insist unwaveringly upon reasonable standards of 
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Statistical Tables for Entire Calendar Year —1935 


Table I 
1931 1932 1934 
Cases* pending January 1. 8 
New cases opened during year 63 
Old cases revived 


Total cases dealt with during the year.. 


Cases apparently closed 
Cases pending at end of year 20 g 11** 


*Normally the term ‘‘Cases”’ refers to the number of institutions affected. That 
is, if a number of professors are dismissed from the same college under similar condi 
tions and in consequence of the application of a common policy, the whole matter is 
listed as one case only. If, however, two professors are dismissed from the same 
college for different reasons the matters are listed as two cases, even though they 
arise during the same year. 

** The report published for 1934 shows nine pending cases to carry over. Since 
the annual meeting was held in November, this report carried only to November 15, 
1934. Between that date and December 31, three cases were closed and five new 
ones opened. Thus eleven cases were pending on January 1, 1935. This change 
increased to 60 the total cases dealt with during 1934. 

*** Tn addition to the seventy-four cases listed above, Committee A during 1935 
dealt with a number of other matters not classified as cases as noted above 


Table II 
1932 1933 1934 1935 
ases withdrawn 290 16 18 
‘ases rejected or requiring no investigation 
or published notice ‘ 4] 
‘ases in which statements have been pub 
lished or planned, without visits 
Cases in which visits of inquiry have been 
inade or planned ‘ 10 
Cases otherwise handled... 17 


Total 85 60 74 


procedure, and the rights of academic freedom and tenure. It must re 


fuse protection (beyond insistence on fair procedure) to the incompetents 


and drones whose presence in the profession can only weaken the power 
and influence of the Association. 

The following institutions remain on the Association’s ineligible list 
United States Naval Academy, Rollins College, Harris Teachers’ Col 
lege,’ Brenau College, and DePauw University. 

In view of general conditions at the University of Pittsburgh, as 
revealed in the last half-dozen years by two published reports by two 


Restored to the eligible list at the Annual Meeting, December, 1935 


102 
1935 
1] ** 
56 
7 
75 86 85 60 74*** 
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different investigating committees, Committee A, by unanimous vote, 
recommended to the Council that the University of Pittsburgh be 
placed on the ineligible list. The Council approved the recommendation 
of Committee A, and there is no evidence that conditions at Pittsburgh 
have materially changed since the last report was published in Febru- 
ary. It is therefore recommended that the Annual Meeting take the 
necessary action to remove the University of Pittsburgh from the eligible 
list. 

The procedure necessary to place an institution on the ineligible list 
is clearly established, as indicated above. It is equally important to 
provide a regular procedure for reinstatement, when institutions have 
demonstrated that conditions have changed sufficiently to justify a re- 
consideration of the question of eligibility. Several weeks ago, the 
General Secretary visited DePauw University to investigate changes 
that may have occurred during the last year and to determine whether 
the situation warranted reopening the question of the eligibility of that 
institution. A second visit to Converse College is also being planned, 
although that institution was not placed on the ineligible list. I believe 
the Council should have the power to reinstate institutions to the 
eligible list, provided the President, General Secretary, and the Chair- 
man of Committee A recommend such action, and provided that their 
recommendation has been circulated with a brief statement of reasons 
to members of Committee A one month in advance of the Council meet- 
ing, and that all objections received be presented to the Council along 
with the recommendation. The chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee and the legal adviser should also be consulted. We must avoid 
hasty action, lest the process of removal and reinstatement become 
periodic, but we are also under obligation to deal promptly and fairly 
with institutions whose procedure has been brought in conformity with 
the standards of the Association. 

As in other years, the number of cases involving academic tenure 
greatly exceed the number of cases in which questions of academic free- 
dom are a factor. 

From various sources, academic and otherwise, there have come 
during the past year valiant restatements of the general philosophy 
that underlies the activities of the teaching profession, and courageous 
defenses of academic freedom in all its implications. Deserving of 
special mention are the statements by President Hutchins of Chicago, 
Chancellor Capen of Buffalo, President Conant of Harvard, President 
Angell of Yale, Secretary Ickes, and an address by Edward A. Filene 
before a convocation of the University of the State of New York, at 
Albany. Various bodies, like the American Council on Education, the 
Social Science Research Council, and the National Education Association 
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have become seriously interested in the problem, and steps are being 
taken to coordinate these various activities. A notable symposium 
was held at Harvard during the summer of 1935 on the implications and 
problems of academic freedom.' The Commission on Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Tenure of the Association of Colleges, on January 17, 
1935, formulated a report that is in substantial agreement with the 
principles of this Association, and on at least two occasions Committee 
A has been able to deal with troublesome cases satisfactorily largely 
because of the support of one or more of the college presidents who 
constitute this commission. A conference was held recently in New 
York between the representatives of this commission and officers of 
this Association, and a similar conference is in prospect in New York 
next month. 

It is not surprising that the representatives of this Association and the 
representatives of the college presidents do not agree on all points, but the 
fact to be emphasized is the many questions on which there is a con- 
sensus of opinion. Conferences of this kind will help to develop that 
understanding, frankness, and mutual cooperation without which our 
work can not go on with maximum success. Our membership has the 
unquestionable right to expect that the officers of the Association shall 
represent them adequately and accurately, whether other groups are 
pleased or not, and we must be on our guard against any unnecessary 
change in practices and principles which are the accumulation of over 
twenty years’ experience. On the other hand, we must constantly 
improve our techniques of investigation, and in selecting investigators 
for cases in the colleges, we may well consider the desirability of finding 
some one from the college area, rather than from the larger universities, 
for this difficult assignment. Moreover, due attention should be paid 
to the problem of getting an adequate representation of college teachers 
on the Council of the Association, and thus avoid the charge that the 
Association is completely dominated by the viewpoint of the larger uni- 
versities. It might be well to create a panel of possible investigators 
from whom selections for specific cases may be quickly made. It is 
most difficult to select an investigating committee, and on this task we 
must exercise our best judgment and get every cooperation possible. 
But no matter what techniques are set up to select the chairman of an 
investigating committee, there is no substitute for common sense and 
tact. We must of course avoid men who are prejudiced or hostile to a 
particular type of institution. Fairness, tact, and wisdom are not 


monopolies of professors; neither are they of presidents and boards of 


trustees. 


! Reported in detail in the Harvard Teachers Record, October, 1935 
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With reference to the elimination from the profession of the unfit, 
the lazy, and the inefficient, I can only repeat what I said last year. 
The Association will lose all influence if it refuses to permit an institu- 
tion to improve its effectiveness by eliminating the dead wood. But 
we do insist that even the unfit and least desirable must receive due 
notice of the termination of their contracts, and fair treatment in 
accordance with the procedure outlined by this Association in its state- 
ment of principles. 

Committee A and the Association are constantly under fire from two 
directions. For some we move too slowly; for others, too fast. For 
some we are too militant; for others, not aggressive enough. Perhaps 
this is the best proof of our success in steering a reasonable, middle 
course. The American Civil Liberties Union has been especially con- 
cerned with our apparent lack of energy. With the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Civil Liberties Union there can be no quarrel, but we must 
remind it and similar groups that the Association seeks to function in an 
advisory capacity, as well as an investigating agency; that the Associa- 
tion has other purposes besides the defense of academic freedom and 
tenure, and that our sole weapon is publicity, and therefore we prefer 
complete thoroughness to speed. 

It is difficult to apply a “‘rule of reason”’ to cases of academic freedom, 
especially in times like these. Waves of hysteria are as natural in 
economic crises as in the madness of war. A depression gives some 
people the intellectual ‘‘jitters;’’ an intense nationalism, the aftermath 
of war, has never been favorable to intellectual liberty. Moreover, 
teachers today ask for more freedom, and they dare to use it more, 
because for the first time education is trying to deal with the problems 
that confront us. ‘‘Humanity has struck its tents and is again on the 
move,’ and we are trying in the midst of an economic, political, and 
social revolution to determine what is best for us to do. Surely the 
educator can not be denied the rights of citizenship which doctors, 
lawyers, preachers, editors, radio broadcasters, and others enjoy under 
the first amendment of the federal constitution. 

Twenty-two states today require teachers’ oaths. Are teachers alone 
to be singled out for such treatment? Have they not been as loyal as any 
other class in the body politic? Loyalty is something one lives, and not 
something one professes, in spite of the views to the contrary held by 
misguided patriots and owners of low-class newspapers who have no 
conception of what the founding fathers really meant. Laws should 
deal with overt acts, not with a state of mind. Intellectual honesty 
can only be dangerous to demagogues. Teachers’ oath laws may be 
the entering wedge for a goose-stepping totalitarian state, and in an 
atmosphere of intimidation, espionage, fear, and hypocrisy learning 
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can not thrive. The tyranny of public opinion in a democracy may 
become as dangerous as the absolutism of the despot. 

It is true that teachers must justify their academic freedom by qualify- 
ing themselves to use it. A teacher should never abandon the methods 
of the scholar for exhibitionism. He should be fair-minded and judicial 
both in and outside the classroom. He should not display intemperate 
partisanship, or express conclusions that he knows are biased and super- 
ficial. There can be no habitual bias in favor of the professor, but the 
spirit and ethics of his high calling should be sufficient to impose the 
proper restraints. There can be no other without serious danger to 
freedom of teaching. Our rules applying to freedom of speech in the 
classroom are specific enough, and need no repetition. The teacher is 
expected, in the classroom, to be a teacher and not a propagandist. 
Denominational colleges may desire to impose peculiar religious, moral, 
or other tests upon their teaching staff, but these qualifications should 
be explicitly stated when teachers are engaged, and the teacher should 
know precisely what is expected before he signs his contract. With this 
exception, which the principles of the Association have always recog- 
nized, all limitations upon academic freedom should emanate from the 
public opinion of the profession itself, not from administrators or from 
heresy-hunters outside the college walls. Scholars and teachers can not 
be debarred from exercising the same freedom outside the classroom 
which is guaranteed to other citizens. They should make it clear that 
they speak only for themselves, but teachers have the same right to 
support organizations whose ends they approve as anyone else. There 
can be no compromising with that principle, even in exceptionally irri- 
tating cases. Whether we like it or not, real freedom of speech means 
freedom for the ideas we loathe, as well as for those we approve. The 


whole question of academic freedom is merely a part of the larger con- 
cept of freedom of speech in America. If we do not believe in the latter, 
it is useless to discuss the former. 


CARL WITTKE, Chairman 


ORGANIZATION AND POLICY! 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE O 


At the annual meeting a year ago in Chicago, the Committee made a 
report published in the November, 1934, Bulletin. From this report I 
quote the following paragraph: 


The problem immediately confronting the Committee has been to de- 
termine whether it is possible to assure greater certainty, by means of 
changes in election machinery or otherwise, that the mature consensus 
of opinion of the membership, so far as that is found to exist or can be 
developed through committee and other activity, is adequately expressed 
through the governing bodies of the Association. The Committee was 
at the same time confronted also with the fact that, if the Association is 
to have the influence it should in higher education in this country, its or- 
ganization must continue to be of such a character that its work and es- 
pecially the work of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
is carried on with reasonable efficiency and despatch. The Committee 
in its deliberations has endeavored to develop the first of these consid- 
erations without sacrificing the second. 

The Committee in its report adopted a year ago recommended two 
changes in methods of procedure. The first change was immediately 
put into effect in the electoral machinery: 

(a2) by cutting down the size of the Nominating Committee to three 


members and by requiring that the Committee should hold one meeting, 
and 


(b) by sending out with the bills for dues in January ballots asking 
for nominations for members of the Council. 


As ten members of the Council are elected at each Annual Meeting, the 
country was divided into ten regions. 

At the April, 1935, meeting of the Council the selection of the per- 
sonnel of the Nominating Committee was discussed at considerable 
length in open meeting and agreed to by the Council. As the Constitu- 
tion of the Association requires that all committees and their chairmen 
be ‘appointed by the President’? you may be interested in knowing that 
in selecting the Committee at the April meeting, the President had no 
more voice than an individual member of the Council. The Nominat- 
ing Committee consisted of G. H. Sabine, chairman (the present chair- 
man of Committee T), F. S. Deibler (former chairman of Committee A), 
and L. B. Richardson (chairman of last year’s Nominating Committee). 

The ballots sent in by the individual members were turned over by the 
Washington office to the chairman of the Nominating Committee. All 
of the twenty names that you will find tomorrow on the ballot for Coun- 
cil were selected from the ballots sent in by members. 


' Somewhat condensed from report presented at the Annual Meeting, December 30, 1935 
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This brings me to the second recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization and Policy, namely, that the General Secretary, the most 
important officer of the Association, shall be elected by the Council 
rather than by the members at the Annual Meeting. In making this 
recommendation the Committee did not know that the selection of a 
General Secretary would take place in a few months. About the middle 
of May, Dr. W. W. Cook asked to be relieved of his duties as General 
Secretary to go back into teaching at Northwestern University. To 
meet this emergency, the Council by letter ballot appointed a committee 
of three of the Council, Dr. H. W. Tyler, chairman, and Professors S. H. 
Slichter, and F. J. Tschan, to cooperate with the Nominating Committee 
of three to select a nominee for the position of General Secretary. Dur- 
ing the summer all present and past members of the Council, chairmen 
of committees, etc., were requested to send in suggestions. As a result 
more than eighty names were received. 

A meeting of the two committees was held in Washington on August 
27. The meeting was called expressly to consider the problem of select- 
ing General Secretary and was in no way concerned with the nominations 
for president, vice-presidents, and members of the Council. The Nomi- 
nating Committee held a meeting separately and prepared its slate. 

The Committee on Organization and Policy held a meeting in Wash- 
ington on October 11 in order that it might examine anew the electoral 
machinery and make any further recommendations to this Annual Meet- 
ing. In regard to certain points brought up by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, it was decided by Committee O that a distribution by subject 
matter and types of institutions was not mandatory. In regard to 
women members on the Council it is found that in 1936 there will be 
three women on the Council and in addition one woman vice-president. 
Hence it will happen that next year more than ten per cent of the Coun- 
cil (including officers) will be women. The Committee does not believe 
that this situation requires special consideration or discussion at this 
time. 

Last year in the report presented at Chicago, Committee O urgently 
recommended a membership campaign. This has been carried on with 
commendable energy in the Washington office, largely through the ef- 
forts of Professor Mayer, with the result that new members and rein- 
statements of lapsed memberships amount to more than 2400, so that 
the Association now has a membership over 12,700, the largest in our 
history. 


The policies of our own Association, the energy oi its being, its ideals, 
and its accomplishments depend primarily on the officers residing im 
Washington who receive salaries from the Association. The Prime 
Minister is the General Secretary. During the past two years Dr. Cook 
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has had the capable assistance of a Secretary of State, Dr. Tyler, and 
of a Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. Mayer. 

With the new plan put into operation this year, members of the Coun- 
cil may in effect be selected by regional primaries carried out by mail. 
You have now in your own hands the machinery to determine the type 
of man you wish tohave onthe Council. Inthe primaries when proposing 
members of the Council, I would charge you to choose leaders. Instead 
of sending in individual ballots you may send in one ballot signed by the 
local members of the Association. The composition of the Council in 
the future will reflect the interest and enthusiasm of individuals and 
chapters. Are the members sufficiently interested? Only ten per 
cent of the total membership availed themselves of the privilege of the 
ballot last January. 

The Committee on Organization and Policy has seen the changes in 
machinery through its initial stages. The Committee believes that the 
new method of electing the Council will make the organization of the 
Association more directly responsible to its members, the goal that we 
tried to attain. 

Certain imperfections in the organization as now planned have their 
causes primarily in the huge size of the country in which we live, as is 
most evident at the times of the annual meetings and the Council meet- 
ings. The Council meets three times per year, at the Annual Meet- 
ing, in April, and in October. During the two years that I have been 
president, the Council meetings have been constructive and en- 
thusiastic, but on the average only eighteen of the thirty elected mem- 
bers have attended. The twelve absentees were never the same. 
Roughly half of the twelve lived within the radius covered by the $50 
travel allowance. The Executive Committee meets three times per 
year at the same time as the Council and it may have other meetings if 
business warrants. 

It has been felt by some that a 60 per cent attendance of Council mem- 
bers at meetings is unsatisfactory and that the attendance should be 
approximately 100 per cent. If the Council members could be fully re- 
imbursed for travel and subsistence, the meetings doubtless would be 
larger, but this would mean much extra expense. 

There is a general feeling both among officers and members that a 
subsidized delegate meeting such as the one held last year in Chicago is 
much more satisfactory than the ordinary type of meeting. The Asso- 
ciation has not been able to hold a subsidized delegate meeting more than 
once in three years. In the intervening years chapter rebates are used 
for travel expenses of delegates. The Committee will recommend to 
the Council that a subsidized delegate meeting be held in 1937. 

The amendment to the Constitution regarding the General Secre- 
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tary has been drawn up in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee adopted in Chicago, and the Council at its October meeting 
had adopted the amendment in the words expressed on the Annual Meet- 
ing program. 

The new machinery for nomination of members of the Council was 
put into operation this year. 

At the last Annual Meeting, the Committee was continued for one 
year in order to offer suggestions for improvement of the electoral ma 
chinery. Our Association is large and in many ways unwieldy due to 


the fact that we are professors of all branches of knowledge and in all 
types of educational institutions. The Committee has proposed changes, 
some of them already in operation, that we hope will increase the 


efficiency and the prestige of the Association. 


S. A. MITCHELL, Chairman 


PENSIONS AND INSURANCE! 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE P 


Social Security for College Professors 


The movement for social security is gaining momentum. In the 
year 1936 it is likely to become one of the chief political issues. The 
Townsend plan, with its promise of seemingly Utopian benefits, is gain- 
ing many adherents. The Federal Social Security Act, with more mod- 
est expectations, has already been enacted, and will go into effect (as to 
the old age pensions) on January 1, 1937. The year 1936 will probably 
bring further improvement in the financial conditions of colleges and 
universities, and thus make possible a revival of plans for pensions and 
annuity systems. With these factors in mind, it behooves the members 
of this Association to be devoting some attention to the amelioration of 
the economic situation of the retired professor. 

The problems involved in carrying out such a program of pensions or 
retiring allowances are not such that this Association as a whole can 
be effective in promoting a uniform or universal plan for all colleges 
and universities. The goal to be attained is an adequate retirement 
provision for every member of this Association, in fact for every college 
and university professor who is eligible to our membership; but this 
goal can be attained only by increasing the number of colleges which 
have such provisions, and this is in each case a problem dependent upon 
local conditions. The Association as a whole can recommend to the 
local chapters in institutions which do not now have pension or annuity 
systems that the local chapter should take steps during 1936 with a view 
to the establishment of such a system. The steps to be taken in es- 
tablishing such a plan in a state or municipal university will be sub- 
stantially different from those to be taken in respect to a privately en- 
dowed institution. 

The Federal Social Security Act is not applicable to “charitable, 
religious, educational, or scientific institutions,’’ nor is it applicable to 
the employees of a state or its political subdivision. Hence its old age 
benefits will not be available to college or university professors. This 
fact makes it all the more imperative that the claims of our profession 
to old-age security should not be overlooked, and should be presented to 
state legislatures and governing boards. It would seem the part of 
prudence at this time to give the request for old-age protection priority 
over the request for immediate salary increases. If prosperity or in- 
flation comes too quickly, the need for old-age security is likely to be 
forgotten in our mad scramble to keep up with the cost of living. 


' Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 30, 1935 
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Two general types of retirement plans are now in use. One may 
be called the self-insurance plan, the other the insurance plan. Under 
the self-insurance plan, the institution establishes its own guarantees of 
retiring allowances, or its faculty members share in the retirement 
benefits established by the state or municipality or the religious body 
which maintains the college or university. The chief requirements to 
be observed in the establishment and maintenance of such a plan are, 
first, that the promises of retirement allowances shall be backed up by the 
continued maintenance of a fund actuarially adequate to pay the re- 
tirement allowances as they mature; second, that this fund be so 
segregated from the general funds of the institution as to safeguard it 
against diversion to other purposes; and third, that the management 
and investment of such funds shall be under the control of experts in 
investments, who understand the peculiar problems of investments for 
this type of annuity obligation and who are free from any pressure to 
take over securities of doubtful value. The investment policy for a 
retirement fund is not identical with that suitable for the general assets 
of a college or university, or with that suitable for government funds 
generally. The provisions of government retirement systems applicable 
to teachers are set forth in a pamphlet of the Department of the In- 
terior entitled ‘“‘Teacher-Retirement Systems,’’ published in 1934 by 
the Department of the Interior. Copies of this bulletin (Bulletin No. 
6, 1934) may be obtained from the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at five centseach. In 1934 twenty-seven college or 
university faculties came within the benefits of federal, state, municipal, 
or institutional retirement systems, including retirement systems es- 
tablished by religious denominations gr other non-governmental in- 
stitutions. Seven colleges or universities maintained retirement funds 
as a part of the college funds or of closely related funds. 

The straight insurance plan involves the making of contracts with 
an outside insurance company, whereby the professor and the college 
or university each contributes to the payment of premiums on a de- 
ferred annuity contract. The professor receives an individual policy 
from the insurance company, and the premiums, once paid over to the 
company, are beyond the control of the college or university, and are, 
with some exceptions, devoted exclusively to the object of accumulating 
funds for old-age retirement. Under such a plan the choice of the insur- 
ance company is of vital importance. Annuities upon the lives of 
college professors call for special conservatism due to the exceptional, 
not to say excessive, longevity of professors. In 1934, ninety-four 
colleges and universities in the United States and ten in Canada had 
retirement systems maintained by the contributory deferred annuity 
policies of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America, 
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and five used the deferred annuity contracts of other life insurance 
companies. Included in the 104 first mentioned are a number of state, 
municipal, or provincial (Canadian) universities. Apparently there 
are no insuperable legal obstacles to the maintenance by a state univer- 
sity of a retirement plan involving the payment of premiums to an out- 
side insurance company. 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America was 
established in 1918 by the Carnegie Corporation for the purpose of 
furnishing life insurance and annuity contracts at low rates to college 
and university professors. It is examined and supervised by the insur- 
ance department of the State of New York, and its eighteen years of 
successful experience in this field entitle it to serious consideration by any 
institution which is considering the inauguration of a retirement plan. 
In 1934 were published two pamphlets which will give valuable infor- 
mation as to such plans. The shorter one is entitled: “Planning a 
Retirement System; Questions and Answers for the Guidance of College 
Pension Committees.” The longer pamphlet, entitled ‘Retirement 
Plans for College Faculties,’’ summarizes the facts as to college retire- 
ment plans in 1934, and presents an analysis of che features of various 
plans. A copy of either or both pamphlets may be obtained, without 


charge, by addressing the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EpwIn W. PAatrerson, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL’ 


Sessions of the Council were held in Washington at the national head- 
quarters on Saturday, April 27, and on Saturday, October 12, 1935. In 
addition, the Executive Committee met at the Washington Office on 
Saturday, February 16. 

Fifteen Council Letters have been circulated during the year. 

The principal business of the year, all of which has been published in 
the Bulletin, includes the following: 

Editor of Bulletin: Dr. Tyler was continued as Editor of the Bulletin 
on the same terms as during 1934. 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Mayer was continued on the same terms and 
with the same duties as in prior years (his term of office ending on 
August 31, 1936), but without the title Executive Secretary. 

General Secretary's Duties: Owing to the acceptance by the General 
Secretary of an appointment in Northwestern University Law School, 
Chicago, beginning September 15, the duties usually discharged by him 
were divided between him and Vice-President Tyler. The latter as- 
sumed general supervision of the work of the Washington office, the 
General Secretary continuing to deal with the cases of alleged infringe- 
ments of academic freedom and tenure. A corresponding salary adjust- 
ment was made. 

The President, by and with the advice and consent of the Council 
and after discussion of a number of names, appointed as the Committee 
to Nominate Officers: George H. Sabine, Cornell, Chairman; L. B. 
Richardson, Darthmouth; F. S. Deibler, Northwestern. 

The President was authorized to appoint a special Committee on Free- 
dom of Speech. The Committee consists of Professor A. J. Carlson, 
Chicago, Chairman; Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Harvard; Profes- 
sor A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins. 

The ruling as to eligibility of deans for election to membership previ- 
ously adopted was amended to read as follows: 

‘Deans are in general not to be considered eligible for Active Member- 

ship in the Association except as they may have become members prior 

to appointment as deans. Exceptions to this rule may be made by a 

two-thirds vote of the Committee on Admissions.” 

Informal preliminary reports were received from the Committee on 
Pensions and Insurance with reference to the feasibility of providing 
plans for financial aid to persons wrongfully dismissed, and from the 
Committee on the Appointment Service; and a more formal report was 
received from the Committee on Organization and Conduct of Local 
Chapters. 


1! Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 31, 1935. 
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The President was authorized to appoint a Committee on Author- 
Publisher Contracts. The personnel of the committee is not yet deter- 
mined. 

A special Council Committee was authorized by letter ballot to con- 
sider the choice of a General Secretary and advise the Council in case 
the Annual Meeting should adopt the pending constitutional amend- 
ment vesting the power to elect a General Secretary in the Council, and 
the President’s nomination of the following Committee was approved, 
also by letter ballot: H. W. Tyler, Washington Office, Chairman; F. J. 
Tschan, Pennsylvania State; S. H. Slichter, Harvard. 

It was voted to hold the Annual Meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
connection with the A. A. A. S. meetings. 

The Council Committee on the General Secretaryship made a pre- 
liminary report at the October meeting and was instructed to report to 
the Council at the December meeting, if the pending constitutional 
amendment is adopted, the names of at least two eligible persons. A 
statement of general policy with reference to the position of General 
Secretary was adopted, providing in substance for a full-time officer, 
with indefinite tenure after a probationary period. The details of the 
statement are printed in the November Bulletin on page 540 and are 
therefore not repeated here. 

It was voted to recommend a constitutional amendment eliminating 
from Article III, Section 2, the provision that the term of office of the 
General Secretary be two years, and the addition of a provision in Ar- 
ticle III, Section 3, authorizing the Council to remove the General Sec- 
retary and Treasurer from office; these in addition to the amendment 
already proposed providing for the election of the General Secretary by 
the Council. 


The Committee on Organization and Policy made an informal report 
to the Council. As the Committee is to report directly to the Annual 
Meeting, no action on the report was taken. It was voted to approve 
the Committee’s recommendation to the Committee to Nominate 
Officers that in view of the pending constitutional amendment the 
Committee omit the nomination of a candidate for General Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY’ 


Membership. By direction of the Council a Membership Canvass 
was inaugurated with the beginning of the current year. The imme- 
diate supervision was placed in the hands of the Executive Secretary, 
the General Secretary and Vice-President Tyler cooperating in the prepa- 
ration of printed materials to be used and in arranging the general 
strategy of the canvass. That the plan has been successful beyond 
what any of the officers dared to hope is shown by the following figures: 


Membership, January Bulletin, 1935......... 11,500 
Advance Resignations Effective January 1, 1935 


Net Membership, January, 1935 
Resigned. 
Deceased 
Membership Lapsed 


Elections... 
Reinstatements. . 


Membership, January 1, 1936 


The net gain over January |, 1935, is therefore 1213. The hope ex 
pressed in my report of last year has thus been fulfilled; the Association 
enters the new year with a larger number of members than ever before 
and so can look forward to carrying on its work with larger financial 
resources than ever. 

Appointment Service. As the matter of continuing or discontinuing, 
and if the former, of possibly improving the efficiency of, the Appoint- 
ment Service was referred to a special committee which is to report to 
the Council at its meetings held in connection with this Annual Meeting, 
data with reference to this matter are here omitted. 

Chapters. Once again the number of chapters has increased. The 
figures are: 

1932 1Y 
1933 2 

1934 5 
1935 


The new chapters which have been formally organized are located at 
the following institutions: Bowling Green State University, Bucknell 
University at Wilkes-Barre, Case School of Applied Science, Creighton 
University, Heidelberg College, Henderson State Teachers College, Ho- 


bart College, Hollins College, Illinois State Normal University, Illinois 
1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 31, 1935. 
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Wesleyan University, Lake Erie College, Oklahoma College for Women, 
and San Diego State College. 

The usual chapter letters have been continued. Of the 283 chapters 
(some of course organized late in the year) 138' answered none of the 
seven Chapter Letters; 64 answered but one; 78 answered more than 
one (some answered as many as six); and three answered all. The 
chapters replying to all letters are: Colgate University, Gettysburg 
College, and Pennsylvania State College. 

Information in regard to regional conferences and the other activities 
of members of Committee E will be contained in the report presented 
by its chairman. 

Association of American Colleges. The General Secretary attended 
the meeting of the Association of American Colleges at Atlanta and spoke 
briefly on the subject of academic freedom and tenure. He also spent 
one evening in a conference with the Commission on Academic Freedom 
and Academic Tenure of that Association. Possibilities of cooperation 
were discussed and criticisms invited of the work of the A. A. U. P. in con- 
nection with Committee A work. President Mitchell and Professor 
John M. Maguire, Legal Adviser of Committee A, met in New York at 
the end of November with the President of the Association of American 
Colleges, the Chairman of its Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure, and other representatives of that association and 
discussed still further matters of mutual interest. Naturally these con- 
ferences have evoked differences of opinion but it is believed that they 
are distinctly helpful in promoting on the one hand a clearer understand- 
ing on the part of administrators of colleges of the attitude and work of 
the A. A. U. P., and on the other a keener appreciation on the part of the 
officers of our own Association of the point of view and the difficulties of 
persons charged with the duty of administration of institutions of higher 
learning. 

Freedom of Speech. The General Secretary accepted the invitation of 
the Association of American Colleges to address a Conference of Col- 
lege Presidents at Beloit, Wisconsin, on October 29, on the subject of 
Academic Freedom. His paper was devoted to a discussion not only of 
freedom of teaching in the classroom but also of the teacher’s right as a 
citizen outside the classroom, and included an analysis of the meaning 
of provisions in state and federal constitutions guaranteeing freedom of 
speech as shown by the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

Reference should also be made to the appointment of a special com- 
mittee on Freedom of Speech, which has a place on the program of the 
Annual Meeting. 


! Thirty-six of these chapters have no officers and therefore do not receive chapter letters. 
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Committee on Effect of Depression and Recovery on Higher Education 
The Committee, which consists of F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell, Chairman; 
Albert J. Harno, Illinois; Otis W. Caldwell, Columbia; §. H. Slichter, 
Harvard, has held meetings March 16, May 6, August 9-10, November 
1-2. It was fortunate in obtaining the services of Professor M. M. 
Willey of the University of Minnesota as Director of Studies. As the 
plans and work of the Committee are the subject of a special report at 
this meeting, any further account of them is here omitted. 

W. W. Cook, General Secretary 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The following Statement of Income and Expenditure for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1935, is submitted by the Treasurer, as his 
report for the year. The accounts of the Association for 1935 have been 
duly audited by Professor R. N. Owens, C. P. A., of George Washington 
University. 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 


(from January 1 through December 31) 

INCOME 1934 1935 
Dues.. $37,492. $43,275.56 
Bulletin Sales 758. 

Advertising 322. 
Appointment Service 1,291 
Stenographic Report of Annual Meeting 192 
Committee Q Report 
Interest. 349 


Total Current Income $40,418.36 $45,524. 
EXPENDITURE 

Bookkeeping and Office Records $ 6,816. $ 6,986. 
Clerical. 3,725. 3,939. 
Supplies. 791. 747. 
Overhead . 2,300. 2,300. 

Bulletin...... $10,977.49 $12,367. 
Clerical... 1,755 1,381. 
Printing, etc. 6,711.4: 8,467. 
Editorial and Review 1,010 1,019. 
Overhead... 1,500. 1,500. 

Membership and Chapter Activities $ 6,442.93 $ 6,537. 
Clerical. 3,692. 3,545.5 
Supplies. 449. 691. 4: 
Overhead. . 2,300 2,300 

Appointment Service $ 3,298.13 $ 3,149. 
Clerical. 1,866. 1,737. 
Supplies 131. 111 
Overhead. . 1,300. 1,300 .¢ 

Annual Meeting $ 3,186. 2,246. 
Clerical. . 673. 460. 
Supplies. 159. 141. 
Travel. . 1,654. 944. 
Overhead. 700. 7 

Committee Activities (excl. of Coms. A; E, Field; 

T; Com. on Appointment Service; Com. on Gen- 
eral Secretaryship; and Executive Committee). $ 1,326.83 $ 1,796. 

Clerical. . 448. 975. 
Supplies... 45.5: 120.6 
Field Expense. 392. 261 
Overhead... 440. 440. 
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EXPENDITURE (Continued) 1934 1935 


Committee A.. $ 5,160. 7% 4,693 . 865 
1,808. 1,770.32 
140.18 
Field Expense... 24.73 1,023.36 
Overhead. . 1,760.00 
Committee E, Field (Visits, etc. 307.91 
Committee T (W. O. and Field) 38.30 
Committee on Appointment Service (w. O. Cler- 
ical). . 100.00 
Committee on General Secretaryship...... 628.14 
Supplies. . 43.53 
Field Expense... 268 .04 
Executive Committee and Council: Circular Let- 
ters and Meetings (excl. of Annual Meeting)... 2,027.01 
Clerical... 21.17 
Supplies. 181.14 
Travel... §11. 1,124.70 
Overhead . 400 .00 
Membership Canvass 2,145.50 
1,417.63 
727 .87 
1,501.32 
143.85 


Chapter Rebate.. 
Furniture and Equipment. . 


143.14 
100.00 


Travel (Officers end Delegates). 
American Council on Education 100. 


$ 

President’s Office. . : .00 $ 200.00 

$ 

3 


Total Current Expenditure $39,858.93 $45,112.76 
Surplus. . 559.43 411.74 
Cost per Member. 3.42 3.73 


Summary of Assets and Liabilities 


Checking Account :? 


Balance, January 1, 1935.. ay $ 883.17 
Add Current Income. . 45,524.50 


46,407 .67 
Less Expenditure for 1935 . 45,112.76 


Balance, December 31, 1935 
Invested Reserve:? 

Balance, January 1, 1935... 

Deposited during 1935... 

Withdrawn during 1935... 


Balance, December 31, 1935... 


$ 1,294.91 
$ 8,000.00 
6,000.00 
14,000.00 
6,000 .00 
$ 8,000.00 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Summary of Assets and Liabilities (Continued) 


Life Membership Fund :? 
Balance, January 1, 1935 ae ees $ 1,715.11 
Added in 1935........... 65.20 
Interest added in 1935............... 44.22 


1,824.53 
Transferred to Current Income a8 169.00 


Balance, December 31, 1935 
Carnegie Grant for Committee U: 

Balance, January 1, 1935. 

Expended during 1935 


Balance, December 31, 1935 

Carnegie Grant for Committee Y:’ 
Received, May 1, 1935 : ... $10,000 
Interest added in 1935 , 40. 


Total 10,040. 
Expended during 1935 , 3,445 


Balance, December 31, 1935 ; $ 6,594.40 


1 Presented at the Annual! Meeting, December 31, 1935 

* As anticipated in the April Financial Statement there has been an increase due to extra 
memberships secured through the Membership Canvass. This has been offset, to some extent, by 
suspension of regular summer activities wherever possible. 

* Increase due to extra printing costs: (a) complete list of members in the January Bulletin; 
(b) additional 1200 copies per issue because of new members; (c) increase in number of pages for 
committee reports and lists of nominations and elections; (d) increase in cost of paper, press work, 
and binding, and covers. 

4 Increase due primarily to additional clerical expenses (for 1934, clerical allocation to general 
Comeueast and Committee A was merely estimated; Committee A expense was not kept separately 
until 1935) 

5 Decrease due to decrease in number and cost of investigations although greater number of 
complaints received. 

* Increase due to additional meeting of the Council, to the printing of ballots for Council nomi- 
nations, and to an increase in the number and size of Council Letters. 

7 The Invested Reserve and the Life Membership Fund are deposited in the Special Interest 
Department of the Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The Checking Ac- 
count and the Carnegie Grant for Committee Y are deposited with the American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D.C. The number of Life Memberships in 1935 was 54 


Budget, Income and Expense, and Surplus 


The budget for 1935, submitted originally on January 16, was later 
increased, with the approval of the Executive Committee, to cover the 
costs of: (a) printing the complete list of members in the January 
Bulletin [$1000]; (5) increase in number of pages (for committee re- 
ports and lists of nominations and elections), and additional copies for 
new members [$625]; (c) extra membership supplies due to the member- 
ship canvass [$250]; (d) additional for Annual Meeting travel [$200]; 
(e) extra committee supplies [$55]; (f) clerical assistance for an in- 
vestigation of the Appointment Service by a special committee [up to 
$200]; (g) Council Committee on General Secretaryship [$628]; 
(h) Committee E field activities [up to $500]; (7) Committee T study 
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{up to $75]; (J) printing ballots for Council nominations and increase 
in number and size of Council Letters [$100]; (%) additional meeting 
of the Council [$425]; (J) extra for officers’ travel [$100]; (mm) extra for 
furniture and equipment [$50]; and (m) additional chapter rebate 
[$500]. The Executive Committee also approved adjustments in 
budget allotments for clerical service, without increasing the total al- 
lowance for clerical expense, excepting the expenses of the Committee 
on General Secretaryship which was left an open account. 

The surplus for the year is $412. The cost per member, figured on the 
basis of average membership, is $3.73 in 1935, as compared with $3.42 
in 1934, $3.25 in 1933, $3.46 in 1932, $3.92 in 1931, and $4.19 in 1930. 


Clerical, Supplies, Overhead, and Committees 


Three major items of expense are distributed under ten of the cate- 
gories listed in the comparative statement of income and expense. 
These are Clerical, Supplies, and Overhead. The totals, excluding the 
open account for General Secretaryship Committee, are brought to- 
gether here for ready reference: $15,666 for Clerical; $2877 for Sup- 
plies; and $10,700 for Overhead. The Overhead covers Executive 
Salaries, Rent, and General Supplies, the total being the same as in 


1934. Executive Salaries are $3850 and $3000 for the half-time ser- 
vices of the General Secretary and the Executive Secretary and Trea- 
surer, including part of the honorarium of the Vice-President under 
General Secretary. The Rent is $2375. General Supplies are $1475 
and in addition to non-departmental supplies include outlays for taxes, 
insurance, the annual audit of the books, telephone, and postage. 

Field expenses for certain committees are as follows: Committee F, 
$9.29; Committee O, $105.44; Committee P, $10.00; Nominating 
Committee, $120.40; Committee Z, $11.60. 


JosePH Mayer, Treasurer 


REPORT OF EDITOR OF THE BULLETIN’ 


The distribution of material published during the year is shown in 
the following tabulation of pages: 


Average 
1930-34 


Annual Meeting 44 68 
Educational Discussion 1 93 
Committee Reports 91 
Notes and Announcements 75 j 65 
Reviews 22 : 31 
Local and Chapter Notes 47 
Notes from Periodicals : 
Correspondence 
Editorials and Editorial Notes 
Miscellaneous (membership list, nomi- 

nations and elections, etc.) 


Total 


In connection with these figures it should be borne in mind that begin- 
ning during the middle of the year 1934 the amount of material per page 
has been increased by about one-fourth. 

The fact that the January Bulletin was mainly devoted to the com- 
plete membership list has dictated a somewhat economical policy during 
the remainder of the year, as will be noted from the figures for Educa- 
tional Discussion and Notes from Periodicals. To a considerable ex- 
tent, however, the amount of material to be published is not within the 
control of the Editorial Committee, but depends on the activities of the 
other agencies of the Association, notably the investigations of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

There has been a considerable amount of advertising, procured for the 
most part through the printing company, but under the terms of the con- 
tract no income has accrued during the initial year 1935. 

Expressions of opinion in regard to the quality and value of the Bulle- 
tin continue to be variable. A professor of education insists that it is 
wasteful to publish extracts from the various educational periodicals 
like School and Society and the Journal of Higher Education because 
members see them anyway. Another type of critic objects to the pub- 
lication of the quoted material because it is of too little interest. To the 
Editor these two criticisms seem equally remote from the judicious 
mean, since the aim of publishing such material is to enable the average 
member, who is presumably not a diligent reader of educational periodi- 
cals, to have easy access to their contents, and perhaps occasionally 
follow up a given clue by reading an entire article. The critics in either 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 31, 1935. 
? Introduced in 1934. 
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group may be entirely right, but the Editor and Editorial Committee 
must be guided by such information as may be obtainable from the gen- 
eral membership. Unanimity among 12,000 members is unthinkable. 
The more or less silent majority are entitled to a certain amount of pro- 
tection against divergent opinions. The later issues of the year have 
depended fortunately on the more active cooperation of Professor Paul 
Kaufman of the Editorial Committee in view of the emergency plan for 
carrying on the general work of the Washington office since the depar- 
ture of General Secretary Cook from Washington to Chicago. 


H. W. Editor 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The history and activities of the Council are described in a fifty-page 
pamphlet of which a second edition was published in November, 1935. 
The foundation of the Council was laid at a conference of representatives 
of various national associations meeting in Washington in January, 1918, 
the original title being Emergency Council on Education with the ob- 
jectives: ‘“To place the educational resources of the country more com- 
pletely at the service of the National Government and its departments 
to the end that, through an understanding cooperation, the patriotic 
services of the public schools, colleges, and universities may be aug- 
mented; that a continuous supply of educated men may be obtained; 
and that a greater effectiveness in meeting the educational problems 
arising during and following the war may be secured.” 

In July, 1918, the Council was put on a more permanent basis as the 
American Council on Education. In May, 1919, Dr. S. P. Capen be- 
came the first Director of the Council resigning in 1922 to become Chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo. Dr. C. R. Mann who succeeded 
him served until 1934 and is now President Emeritus. Dr. Zook, his 
successor, has since May, 1935, the title of President. 

The activities of the Council are outlined under the headings American 
Youth Commission, Financial Advisory Service, Motion Pictures in 
Education, Cooperative Test Service, Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, Educational Record, Handbook of American Univer- 
sities and Colleges, Study of Graduate Schools, Cooperation with For- 
eign Educational Movements, Integration of Accrediting Efforts, Edu- 
cational Finance Inquiry, Personnel Division, Foreign Language Study, 
Materials of Instruction, Committee on Personnel Methods, and Psy- 
chological Tests. The committees include the following: Executive 
Committee, Committee on Problems and Plans in Education, Advisory 
Committee to the National Resources Committee, Committee to Co- 
operate with the Education and Law Conference, Committee on Educa- 
tional Testing, Committee on Government and Educational Finance, 
Committee on International Aspects of Education, Committee on Man- 
ual of Examinations, Committee on Modern Languages, Committee 
on National Legislation, Committee on Personnel Methods, Committee 
on Relation of Emotions to the Educative Process, Committee on Stand- 
ards, and Committee on the Study of Pharmacy. 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Of the many interesting features in the December Bulletin, some of 
the more important are the outline of the program of the annual meeting 
of the Association in New York on January 16 and 17, and numerous 
articles under the three main headings, ‘“Trends Towards the Center,” 
‘The Alumni Go to College,’’ and the ‘“‘Beginning of Wisdom, Part III” 
(continued from the two previous issues). 

In the first division may be mentioned the contributions by Dr. Kelly 
on “Curriculum Trends, Bifurcation and Unification;’’ by H. S. Tuttle 
on ‘‘Motives Can Be Measured;’’ and the preliminary report on the sur- 
vey of biographical data of college teachers, by B. W. Kunkel. 

The second main section includes summaries of the experience of nine 
colleges and universities in the new field of “‘Alumni Education,” which 
should prove stimulating to many other institutions. 

Among the varied news items and discussions the following are 
selected for special mention: 

A condensed report of an address by Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard 
College on “‘State Requirements That Discourage Educated Persons from 
Teaching.’ According to the address as here summarized, if the liberal 
arts college attempts to offer professional work in its regular course, then 
general education and the study of some particular subject suffer. The 
best students go into other fields. Prescriptions will not drive away the 
mediocre students from the teaching profession. ]t may be necessary 
to add a fifth year to the college in order to get in' the professional re- 
quirements for state licenses. 

A summary of two recent studies of the preparation of high school 
teachers: Dr. Evenden, Assistant Director of the National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, reported a greater percentage of high school 
teachers coming from colleges and universities than from normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges. According to the author of this summary of the 
studies, “‘all senior high school teachers should come from the colleges 
and universities.... But the teacher training institutions should have 
the responsibility for professional training, except in the case of graduate 
training in the university.” 

Regarding college histories it is observed that, ‘‘the 1935 output is 
assuming noteworthy proportions. ... They are readable and at times 
thrilling. They narrate pioneer adventures in country and city.” Of 
these are listed the following: Amherst—The Story of a New England 
College by Claude Moore Fuess, Barnard Beginnings by Annie Nathan 
Meyer, A History of the College of Charleston by J. H. Easterby, The Cen- 
tennial History of Franklin College by John F. Cady, The Founding of 
Harvard College by Samuel Eliot Morison, A Pioneer College—The Story 
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of Marietta by Arthur G. Beach, and History of the Ohio State University 
edited by Thomas C. Mendenhall. Concerning these it is further re- 
marked that, ““Except that Marietta is a New England college, trans- 
planted into a New England soil and atmosphere, made for the purpose, 
on the Ohio River, these colleges represent striking contrasts in person- 
alities, purposes, and methods, although running through all the stories 
is the golden thread which insures a texture strictly American.” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


In the “Summary of Activities in 1935” the account of projects in 
many fields sponsored or financially supported by the Council is of corre- 
spondingly wide interest to all members of the teaching profession. 
During the year the total expenditures of the Council were about 
$250,000 distributed in part as follows: 

For projects of research and publication, $136,000; fellowships, 
$37,000; grants-in-aid and other assistance to individual scholars, 
$21,000; and assistance to publication from the special publication 
fund, $15,000. New subventions received or pledged in 1935 included 
the following: $25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for assistance in 
the publication of works in the fine arts; and $25,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for grants-in-aid of research and fellowships in the 
humanities, and $90,000 for administrative support. 

Special attention should be called to the constructive participation 
of the Council in the meetings and activities of the International Union 
of Academies, the International Studies Conference, and the Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. A valuable report of 
the meetings of the two latter organizations in London and Geneva, re- 
spectively, prepared by Secretary Leland of the Council, is available in 
mimeographed form at the office of the Council, 907 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Dr. Leland spent four months during the past 
year in attending meetings of various scholarly groups in Europe and in 
furthering the work of the Council in its various cooperative projects 
abroad. 


ScrENCE ADVISORY BOARD 


The creation of a permanent Science Advisory Board, to succeed the 
temporary Board created by the President in 1933 and now discharged, 
was recommended in a report to the President by the Chairman of the 
Board, Dr. Karl T. Compton. The proposed permanent agency would 
be composed of a small group of leading scientific men and engineers, 
serving without compensation under the sponsorship of the National 
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Academy of Sciences. In outlining the relation of science to govern- 
ment the report states: 

“There is no need for the government to embark upon comprehensive 
programs in pure science, invention, or industrial development. There 
are, however, numerous scientific services of such wide scope and uni- 
versal utility that no agency except the government is competent to 
handle them adequately. There are other scientific services which are 
essentially supplementary to non-scientific governmental activities. 
There are also fields of scientific or technical development which hold 
evident promise of benefiting the public, but which are not proper or 
practical fields for private initiative. In these three categories and in 
this order of importance lie the proper scientific activities of the govern- 
ment.” 

The report calls attention to the duplication of work in existing sci- 
entific bureaus of the government and asserts that freedom of scientific 
research from political and policy-making influence is of prime impor- 
tance. An appropriation of $3,500,000 for scientific investigation by 
non-governmental institutions during the next two years is recom- 
mended and an annual appropriation of $100,000 for the support of the 
Science Advisory Board is requested. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION, REPORT OF PRESIDENT 


The review of activities of the Corporation for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1935, by President F. P. Keppel, includes the usual tabulation 
and analysis of appropriations with informative interpretation, and also 
discusses a number of important problems of wide interest. Dr. Keppel 
notes what is termed ‘‘the leaven working in the American college,” not 
only in newer institutions but in the more conservative colleges to a 
greater extent than at any time in the past few decades. He notes also 
that, ‘‘On their periodical visits, college presidents today talk of different 
things than formerly. . . and it appears that presidents are today being 
cuosen by boards of trustees more for what may be called their educa- 
tional imagination, than for any hoped for capacity to raise large funds.” 

Concerning the relationship between professional education and the 
theory and practice of the respective professions the report asserts 
that ‘‘no serious attempt has yet been made to face this problem.” 
Professional societies, it is maintained, ‘include both practitioners and 
teachers in their membership, and in theory the two groups think and 
work together; in practice they are often farther apart than either real- 
izes, and though naturally the professors form but a small minority in 
the total membership, they nearly always have the say. In any con- 
scious effort to work together, as in the appointment of a joint commit- 
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tee to conduct some particular study or to prepare some particular re- 
port, the practitioner is much inclined to let the professor do the job; 
the professor has time, the work would add to his reputation, and he 
never lacks views upon the subject, whatever it may be. A question he 
too seldom asks is whether the professor is sufficiently representative of 
the profession as a whole as it is practiced today. As to the degree to 
which different professional associations, composed of practitioners and 
teachers, are aware of the work or even of the existence of corresponding 
groups in other professions, a foundation executive is tempted to believe 
that each separate group goes its own way in almost complete ignorance 
of what the experience of others might teach, and with no thought what- 
ever of the possibility of an attack along a united front.”’ 

How shall a foundation meet the strains that a time of shock puts on 
all institutions? 

The effects of present social change on foundations is discussed in part 
as follows: 

“With any such profound dislocations of our accustomed habits of 
thought and action as we have been experiencing during the past few 
years, foundation trustees and executives alike must, as citizens, be 
deeply concerned. As individuals they should follow their convictions 
as to their own part in accelerating or retarding the new trends. In 
their corporate capacity, however, there is little that they can or should 
do immediately—they must bide their time. The first shocks perforce 
throw our leaders far to the left or to the right, and we find men and 
women, equally sincere and usually equally angry, walking as far apart 
as the width of the road will permit. At this stage, for an endowed 
foundation as such to take sides upon any question which is sub judice 
would be contrary to public policy. The attempts that have been made 
to support research which might throw dispassionate light upon topics in 
controversy have not been very successful; for one thing, the researcher 
is himself a citizen with his own strong views as to what should be done, 
and this is likely to have its influence, if not upon his logic, at least upon 
his selection of material; for another, any research under forced draft 
is seldom research at all in the real sense of the term; for a third, the 
results are seized upon and exploited by one side or another before op- 
portunity can be given for study and check by other experts in the 
field... . 

“History can teach us, however, that the state just described is never 
permanent. A little later on, in any great movement, progress is again 
made along the middle of the road, and in such progress the foundation 
can take its part. Already signs are not lacking that a few courageous 
individuals are leaving the comparative security of the side of the road 
and venturing into the middle, to be shot at impartially from either side. 
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And whenever the solution of any question of general public moment 
can enlist the interest of a substantial body of good citizens, who are 
well informed, and neither angry nor excited, with whom the foundation 
can take counsel and with whom it can work, then, and only then, can it 
properly make its own particular contribution.”’ 

The relations of foundations to the Social Science Research Council 
is described thus: 

“The rédle of the Social Science Research Council is essentially that of 
a general staff planning the advance of research on the problems of man 
in contact with man. As a part of this task, it is concerned with the 
attendant problems of preparation and organization of research materials 
and men. 

“In relation to the Foundations the Council serves as an agency for 
assembling the best thought of the scientific world on problems common 
to the Foundations and the Council. It considers and reports on pro- 
posals referred to it by the Foundations, and itself presents to the Foun- 
dations recommendations arising from its own strategic planning.”’ 

Among the grants, aggregating $3,598,700 during the year surveyed, 
the largest part has been given to the field of general education including 
research studies and publications; next in order come grants in pure 
science made chiefly through the Carnegie Institution in Washington. 


Large amounts have been allocated also to library interests, adult edu- 
cation, and the promotion of the arts. 

It is noted that the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
which has from the beginning been dependent for support on the Corpo- 
ration is committed to ultimate independence of Carnegie Boards, and 
therefore seeks additional endowment from the Corporation. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The editorial of the December, 1935, issue of the News Bulletin dis- 
cusses briefly but suggestively ‘“The Oxford Oath” in which interest is 
being shown in some American colleges. Following articles discuss va- 
cation courses abroad and ‘‘Super-Patriotism in Education.” Men- 
tion is made of the recent establishment of the Centre d’Informations 
Documentaires of Paris at 515 West 122nd Street, New York City. The 
purpose of the organization, inaugurated two years ago, is to serve as a 
source of reliable information in economics and foreign affairs, and in 
these fields it has already published fourteen pamphlets most of which 
have been translated into English. The Centre will act also as a clearing 
house of information regarding French affairs and will cooperate with 
the Office Francaise de Renseignements, which is expected to open in New 
York in the near future. Faculty members are invited to use the facili- 
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ties of the Centre. Of a somewhat similar nature is the Netherlands- 
American Foundation which in its new home on Stuyvesant Square, 
North, in New York City, announces the enlargement of the scope of its 
activities to include the dissemination of knowledge concerning Holland 
in this country. 

Two publications are noted among news items: ‘The Educational 
Role of Broadcasting’’ published by the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, and the fifth edition of the pamphlet ‘‘Fellowships 
and Scholarships Open to American Students for Study in Foreign 
Countries,” brought up to date. Copies of the latter may be secured 
for twenty-five cents at the office of the Institute, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

In the January issue of the News Bulletin a summary of the foreign 
registration at the University of Paris shows that numbers decreased 
from 8022 in 1934 to 6828 in 1935. Of this number more than 2000 
were enrolled each year in the faculty of medicine. Contrasting figures 
for Germany show an increase of foreign students from 4380 in the 
summer semester of 1934 to 4464 in the winter semester of 1934-35. 
The largest number were in medicine, with a total of 890, of which 206 
were from the United States; and the next largest number was 352 in 
chemistry. It is noted that the Minister of Public Instruction in Ger- 
many “‘has decreed that all professors, instructors, and students who 
are requested to deliver lectures in a foreign country or who wish to 
attend international congresses in foreign countries must have his 
approval in order ‘to make sure that representatives of German sciences 
who are heard in foreign countries shall be of the type that will best 
conserve the cultural and political interests of the Reich.’ ”’ 


CURRENT REGISTRATION IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


According to the annual statistics compiled by Raymond Walters 
there are 700,730 full-time students in 577 approved higher institutions 
in the present academic year. This number is 6.6 per cent greater than 
in 1934 in which year the total enrolment was 5 per cent greater than in 
1933. The smallest increase, 2.3 per cent, is in New England, and the 
largest in the west south central, west north central, and Pacific regions. 
Three hundred and fifty colleges of arts and sciences have gained 9426 
students, or 5.4 per cent; 47 schools of technology have gained 7832 
students, an increase of nearly 13 per cent. 

In these figures junior colleges are not included, but the Association 
of Junior Colleges last February reported 110,118 students in 526 insti- 
tutions, a gain of more than 4 per cent over the preceding year. 

It is noted that one out of every twelve students in the 577 approved 
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institutions is employed in some spare-time work financed by Federal 
appropriation. 

Extensive tabular and descriptive analyses of the enrolment figures 
are published in School and Society for December 14, 1935. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX RETURNS IN 1936 


The Federal Revenue Act of 1934 remains the controlling statute with 
respect to income received during 1935. The “‘soak the rich’’ legislation 
of the summer of 1935 takes effect with respect only to income received 
after December 31, 1935, and in any event will have a bearing upon the 
returns of very few teachers. The Treasury has issued Regulations 86 
covering the income tax features of the Revenue Act of 1934. Copies 
of these Regulations are obtainable from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., at a cost of thirty-five cents each. Teachers 
whose problems necessitate detailed study should examine the so-called 
tax services published by the Commerce Clearing House and by Prentice- 
Hall. One or both of these will usually be found at any bank, or in a 
business or law school library. The comment of this memorandum is 
arranged to follow the items of the individual income tax returns, 
Form 1040A for net incomes not exceeding $5000 and derived chiefly 
from salaries and wages, and Form 1040 for net incomes not fitting the 
foregoing description. The latter blank contains more elaborate official 
instructions, and may wisely be consulted by taxpayers whose limited 
incomes permit the use of Form 1040A. Congress has repealed the 
provision of the Revenue Act of 1934 which compelled every income 
taxpayer to file for public examination and inspection a summary of his 
return. But the Treasury now requires every such taxpayer to file his 
return in duplicate, one of the copies being on the regular form, the other 
on a green form. Since the additional green forms are being mailed or 
distributed with the ordinary blanks, taxpayers should have no difficulty 
in obtaining them. 

Introductory Questions in Return (numbered 1-6 on 1040A; 1-13 on 
1040): With one exception these questions are self-explanatory or 
adequately covered by instructions printed elsewhere on the return 
blanks. That exception is 4 on Form 1040, asking if the return is a 
joint return of husband and wife. Spouses should carefully consider 
whether aggregation of their income in a joint return will subject them 
to more surtax than if they file separate returns. In the past, when one 
spouse had deductible capital losses exceeding his or her income after 
other allowable deductions had been made, it was assumed that a joint 
return would permit application of these surplus losses against the gross 
income of the other spouse. Regulations 86, article 117-5, denies the 
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propriety of this method of minimizing tax. See also the portion of 
instruction 8 on Form 1040 which is printed in blackletter. Spouses in 
the community property states often find separate returns peculiarly 
beneficial, because they can split the community income. 

Salaries, Commissions, Fees, etc. (item 1 of both return blanks): 
There has been controversy as to whether the teaching salaries of pro- 
fessors and other instructors in state colleges and universities are immune 
from Federal tax. The Federal Board of Tax Appeals decided in favor 
of the immunity of the teaching salary of a part-time law instructor at 
the University of Maryland, and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
acquiesced in the decision. Sappington, 25 B.T.A. 1385 (1932). Repre- 
sentatives of the educational institutions of many other states partici- 
pated in this litigation as amici curiae, and the case may probably be 
regarded as definitive, since the claim of a part-time teacher was more 
difficult to maintain than that of a full-time teacher. But the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has ruled that the compensation of a teacher in a 
university which was a private corporation, rather than a division or 
branch of the state government, was not immune from Federal tax even 
though partly paid out of funds contributed by the state. G.C.M. 
12137, C.B. XII-2, p. 81. See also Regulations 86, article 116-2, last 
paragraph, covering the situation of a teacher in a State institution 
whose salary is paid wholly or partly out of grants from the United 
States. For expenses properly deductible from gross salaries and the 
like, consult instruction 1 on Form 1040 and the article by Professor 
Magill in the Bulletin for February, 1932, at pp. 146-147. 

Business or Professional Income (item 2 of 1040): As this will not 
typically be an item in a professor’s return, no comment is made upon it. 

Interest (items 2 and 3 of 1040A, 3, 4, and 9 of 1040): Interest on 
tax-free covenant bonds with respect to which tax was paid at source is 
differentiated to facilitate avoidance of duplicate payment (see item 16 of 
1040A and item 32 of 1040). Interest on Liberty bonds, etc., does not 
appear on 1040A because this interest is subject to surtax only (and 
see item 25 of 1040). The Revenue Act of 1934 contains a peculiar 
innovation concerning annuities which will affect many retired pro- 
fessors. See instruction 24 (b) of 1040 explaining that the recipient of 
an ordinary purchased annuity must return for tax 3 per cent of the 
aggregate ‘“‘premiums or consideration paid for such annuity” until the 
sum of the periodical payments in excess of this 3 per cent equals the 
aggregate ‘“‘premiums or consideration paid for such annuity,” and 
thereafter shall return the full payments for taxation. For the entire 
Clause see Revenue Act of 1934, sec. 22 (b) (2). Because the 3 per 
cent provision originated with the Revenue Act of 1934, its connotations 
have not yet been fully developed. This sum is probably considered 
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interest on the investment made in buying the annuity. Hence it 
would seem proper to return the 3 per cent in item 2 of 1040A or item 3 
of 1040, but this and other taxable proceeds of an annuity may perhaps 
be returned more conveniently in item 4 of 1040A or item 11 of 1040, 
with due explanation. Carnegie pensions have been ruled nontaxable, as 
gifts or gratuities. 

Partnership, eic., Income (item 4 of 1040A and 5 of 1040): This is 
not deemed of peculiar interest to professors. 

Income from Fiduciaries (item 4 of 1040A and 6 of 1040): Here the 
recipient if in any doubt should be able to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion and advice from the fiduciary. 

Rents and Royalties (item 4 of 1040A and 7 of 1040): The return 
blanks are largely self-explanatory, but see comment infra on items 11 
of 1040A and 27 of 1040. 

Capital Gain (or Loss) (item 4 of 1040A and 8 of 1040): The pro- 
visions on these matters in the Revenue Act of 1934 are extremely 
novel and quite complex. Instruction 8 of 1040 quotes the most im- 
portant section of the Act, and this should be carefully studied. It 
must be remembered that a loss is not deductible unless suffered (1) in 
trade or business, (2) in a transaction entered into for profit, or (3) from 
fires, storms, shipwreck, or other like casualty, or theft. See Revenue 
Act of 1934, sec. 23 (e). It should also be observed that no deductions 
may be taken for losses from sales or exchanges of property directly or 
indirectly between members of a family, with a specified exception (see 
instruction § referred to above). Professor Lowndes of Duke University 
has commented interestingly on these matters in 19 Minn. L. Rev. 62, 
64, 79 (1934). 

Dividends (item 10 of 1040): Dividends are not explicitly included in 
1040A, presumably because the most common type of dividend, that 
from a domestic corporation itself subject to Federal income taxation, 
is liable only to surtax in the hands of the stockholder. But dividends 
on the stock of domestic corporations not themselves so taxable, and 
dividends on the stock of foreign corporations, are liable to normal tax 
as well, and should be returned in item 4 of 1040A when that form is 
used. See Lowndes, op. cit. supra, at 76-77. Moreover, dividends on 
the stock of taxable domestic corporations may be included to increase 
the earned income credit, within the lower limit of $3000, when net 
income exclusive of dividends is less than $3000. I.T. 2852, I.R.B. 
XIV-4-7271, p. 4. 

Deductions (items 6-8 of 1040A and 13-18 of 1040): Consult the 
instructions printed on the blanks, and Professor Magill’s article in 
the Bulletin for February, 1932, at 147-148. 

Computation of Tax (items 10-17 of 1040A and 21-33 of 1040): Only 
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a few of these items require special comment. ‘The personal exemption 
of husband and wife making separate returns may be taken in full by 
either, or divided between them. The taxpayers’ object will be to 
produce the greatest saving. Since this exemption now applies against 
surtax as well as normal tax (see items 21-24 and 30 of 1040) it should 
as a rule go to that spouse whose income runs into the higher surtax 
brackets. Taxpayers should observe that in item 26 of 1040 only 
dividends on the stock of taxable domestic corporations are to be 
entered for subtraction to ascertain the balance subject to normal tax 
(see comment supra under heading Dividends). The earned income 
credit is a manifestation in new form of the old principle of differentia- 
tion favoring this type of income, which differentiation the Revenue 
Act of 1932 temporarily abandoned. See Lowndes, op. cit. supra, at 64. 
The instructions connected with item 11 of 1040A and item 27 of 1040 
should be carefully studied. Magill, op. cit. supra, at 146, discusses a 
problem having to do with copyright ‘‘royalties’’ which is of considerable 
importance to professors who are also authors. 
J. M. M. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The following members represented the Association at various meet- 
ings of Associations, inaugurations, and chapter meetings: 

Raymer McQuiston, Ohio University, at the 100th Anniversary of 
the Founding of Marietta College, June 1-5, 1935. 

Foster P. Boswell, Hobart College, at Keuka College, for the inaugura- 
tion of J. Hillis Miller as president, October 25, 1935. 

George H. Sabine, Cornell University, at Elmira College, for the in- 
auguration of William Sumner Appleton Pott, as president, October 26, 
1935. 

W. M. Hepburn, University of Alabama, at Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, for the inauguration of Fred D. Patterson as 
president, October 28, 1935. 

Otis W. Caldwell, Columbia University, at the 4th Educational Con- 
ference under the auspices of the Committees on Personnel Methods and 
on Educational Testing of the Association of American Colleges, New 
York, October 31, 1935. 

H. B. English, Ohio State University, at Ohio University, for the in- 
auguration of Herman G. James as president, November 15, 1935. 

Robert Riegel, University of Buffalo, at the University of Rochester 
for the inauguration of Alan Valentine as president, November 15, 1935. 

H. W. Tyler, Washington Office, at Georgetown University for the 
inauguration of Arthur O’Leary as president, November 23, 1935. 
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DATES OF MEETINGS 


International Congress of Musical Education, Prague, April 4-9, 
1936. 

Third International Congress of Comparative Pathology, Athens, 
April 15-18, 1936. 

International Conference on Technical Education, Rome, May 28- 
30, 1936. 

International Congress of Mathematicians, Oslo, July 13-18, 1936. 

Seventh World Conference of the New Education Fellowship, Chel- 
tenham, England, July 3l-August 14, 1936. 

Conference of International Union of Chemistry, Lucerne, August 
16-22, 1936. 

World Congress of Youth, Geneva, August 31—September 7, 1936. 

Eleventh International Congress of Psychology, Madrid, September 
6-12, 1936. 

International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, University of Edin- 
burgh, September 15-26, 1936. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 
UNIVERSITY FREEDOM 


_.. One of the difficulties with higher education in America is the 
increasing tendency to harass it from outside... . 

Pressure groups from the outside are conducting campaigns in so 
many directions that universities on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days find themselves pilloried as parasites on the capitalistic order, and 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays as outposts of Moscow, while 
on Sundays the decline of religion within their student bodies is la- 
mented. The whole question of academic freedom within universities 
is once more a matter of wide public discussion. .. . 

The fact that the present discussion is within the field of the social 
sciences tends to make the situation more confused and perplexing 
than was the case when the natural sciences were involved. This does 
not grow alone out of the more complex character of the problems within 
the social sciences and of the less complete data for generalization which 
they afford. More fundamentally, it springs from the greater degree to 
which temperamental outlook, adjustment to life or lack of it, associa- 
tions and emotional conditions generally, color points of view and think- 
ing about social and economic matters. It is much easier to view dis- 
passionately a suggested hypothesis in chemistry than a proposal that 
inflation is economically sound. 

The college professor is by no means exempt from these considera- 
tions. Within the range of the social sciences, he is peculiarly exposed 
to the temptation to ride hobbies and to mount platforms. I do not 
mean that he should be without convictions. No human being is so con- 
stituted. What is fundamental, however, is that he should do his work 
in the spirit and temper of science. This involves, first of all, recogni- 
tion of a difficulty which was pointed out by that patient and accurate 
gatherer of facts, Charles Darwin, when he confessed that one of the 
greatest difficulties with which he had always to contend was the ten- 
dency to forget or overlook facts that did not fit in with his theories. 
He was honest enough to recognize it, and to guard against it. But the 
tendency of all of us to select facts to fit theories is far greater, for ob- 
vious reasons, within the area of the social sciences. To the extent to 
which he yields to this tendency, the instructor ceases to be a scientist 
and becomes a partisan. 

And just here is the difficulty. Academic freedom, in other words, 
lays a responsibility on the instructor as well as on the university. That 
tesponsibility, in a word, is that he should approach his task not as a 
Progagandist, not as a partisan, but as a person of open mind, regardful 
of facts, whether or not they support preconceived theories. We need 
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within the sphere of the social sciences more realists and fewer roman- 
tics; more objective and less wishful thinking. 

It is, on the other hand, essential that the university should maintain 
the position that a man at work in the true spirit of science must suffer 
no interference. Universities are the carriers and the promoters of 
truth. It is not their business either to maintain the sfatus quo or to 
serve as agencies for social reform. . . . 

There is, however, another confusion in the mind of the public; 
namely, that between the instructor as a teacher and the instructor asa 
citizen. University teachers take upon themselves no obligation which 
abridges their right as citizens. Outside their classrooms they are 
subject to no abridgments save those which apply in general to the whole 
body of citizens... . 

But, if the public errs in so confusing the instructor and the citizen, 
the instructor, especially in the social sciences, may err in forgetting 
that, among the various social groups to which he belongs, and in whose 
welfare he is interested, his university should be included. To possess 
all the rights of a citizen does not mean necessarily that one forever in- 
sists on their full expression. A member of a university faculty has 
the right, under the Constitution, to seek for sensational headlines, but 
there is no university which does not feel that dignity and good taste 
have been violated when he exercises that right... . 

On the one hand, any university worthy the name will fight for its in- 
tellectual freedom against all assaults. It must do this, or lose its self- 
respect. With the example before our eyes of the subordination of uni- 
versities in so much of the European world to communistic or fascist 
propaganda, it is singularly tragic that in America there should exist 
at the moment so many pressure groups waging a guerrilla warfare 
against the principle which lies at the heart of true university life. That 
principle we must maintain, and with this attitude there must be no 
compromise. 

Its maintenance, on the other hand, imposes on members of univer- 
sity faculties the obligation to be clear about the responsibilities which 
the right to freedom imposes. Propaganda of any sort is not to be met 
by declaring that the university exists in order to parade propaganda of 
another sort—a university exists for truth... . 

HARRY WOODBURN CHASE 
Report of Chancellor of New York University, 1934-35 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


No one with any power of discernment can have failed to note two 
opposite tendencies at work in the present day: one, a tendency antago 
nistic, both in intention and in fact, to freedom; the other, a tendency 
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to lay claim to freedom in ways which it is not always possible to defend. 
The second of these tendencies is seen in a number of educational theo- 
ries which would, so far as possible, exclude discipline from life in the 
supposed interests of free development; and also in a certain impatience 
with all forms of authority, of which those who are associated with 
young people have been more conscious in recent years than, for ex- 
ample, before the War. But the other tendency we can see writ large on 
the recent history and present condition of nations and also reflected in 
the smaller letters of individual mentalities. . 

If such phenomena were only presented to us by foreign peoples, they 
would even then merit our very serious attention; but he would be very 
blind who did not see the same tendency at work among ourselves. We 
call ourselves a democracy, and the essence of democracy is that it rests 
upon the free expression of individual thought; but the rigidity of or- 
ganization in our political parties has increased during the present cen- 
tury to an ominous degree, and with it the application of what is 
called “‘party discipline,’ depriving the individual of all freedom of ac- 
tion and speech, whatever freedom of thought he may privately 
retain. ... 

The importance of discipline depends upon the fact that without it— 
without a certain external compulsion at times—the immature personal- 
ity may not discover that it has the freedom to choose something other 
(and, as it will afterwards recognize, something better) than that which 
immediately appeals to it. Discipline, correction, and guidance reveal 
the power of choice—of doing what you do not want to do; and in time 
self-discipline follows and freedom increases in proportion—freedom, that 
is, to pursue and realize ends of values deliberately chosen, because 
they are recognized as good. No one can possibly be less free than 
one who has always been allowed to do what he likes; he will never have 
discovered that he can do anything else. To deprive the young in the 
name, forsooth, of freedom, of all benefit from the experience of earlier 
generations—to put no values before them as good—is not, in fact, to in- 
crease, but to restrict their freedom by denying them the conditions of a 
fairchoice.... Ifthe discipline and guidance are accompanied, so soon 
and so far as is possible, by reasons which will not only suggest why it is 
that such and such acts and habits are good and so cause the discipline 
to be willingly accepted, but will, above all, help to form the habit of 
reasoning and of considering what is good or bad, the result, so far from 
hampering freedom, will be to elicit and enhance it. . . . 

For effective thinking two conditions are necessary: first, that the 
materials with which thought has to deal shall be so far as possible true, 
or, in other words, that truth about facts shall be accessible; secondly, 
that the mind itself shall have been trained to work accurately and hon- 
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estly; and if freedom in political and private life is to be preserved, those 
who educate others must put them in the way of obtaining truth about 
facts and of distinguishing truth from falsehood in what is presented to 
them and in their own reasoning. It would take a very brave man to 
deny the immensity of the obstacles. Even in a country so free as our 
own, the temptations to accept opinion manufactured by others, not al- 
ways for the best ends, are enormous. . . 

We have reached a point in the history of Western civilization when 
the forces which make for the enslavement or the inertness of mind and 
spirit are active as they have not been for centuries. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon us to test our educational institutions and methods at 
every point by their tendency to produce or to hinder freedom of mind, 
to cut out all that makes for the standardization of individualities or is 
hostile to ultimate independence of judgment, at the same time so set- 
ting before the young the higher values, which make for good life and 
good citizenship, that they may have the chance of freely making them 
theirown. If we can do this, we may yet see the development of a type 
of humanity richer in freedom, self-discipline, courage, and vision than 
any which the world has yet known. 

A. W. PICcKARD-CAMBRIDGE 
Nature, vol. cxxxvi, No. 3437 


A LIBRARY EXPERIMENT 


What do we read in our spare time? To the university teacher, es- 
pecially in his early days, the review columns of the Press are apt to 
bring a sense of frustration. There is so much that he would like to 
read, so much that he in particular would appreciate, and yet he is too 
well aware that the demands of his special subject leave no margin for 
the indulgence of these wider tastes. He simply can not afford to add 
to his own shelves the latest successes in fiction, biography, or travel 
which are freely discussed in the circles in which he moves, and on which 
his opinion, as a presumably intelligent critic, is frequently sought. 
The circulating library does not help him, for if he wants the newly pub- 
lished book he must pay a treble subscription for the doubtful privilege 
of joining the queue. In the official library of his own institution he 
finds, no doubt rightly, that English Literature came to a stop about 
forty years ago, and that the Life of Joseph Chamberlain and the War 
Memoirs of David Lloyd George are not yet History. When, thus 
baffled, he withdraws into his own specialty, he is not merely sacrificing 
personal pleasure; he feels, if he is honest, that if he is to maintain that 
freshness of mind and breadth of outlook which are essential to his effi- 
ciency, the diligent pursuit of his own subject is not enough. He needs 
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contact with the atmosphere of the times and with those varying cur- 
rents of thought which find their expression in contemporary literature; 
without it he drifts, loses touch, and becomes thereby less real to his 
students and of less value to his community. 

In this connection an interesting experiment has been in progress for 
some years at the University of Leeds. An anonymous donor, whose de- 
votion to the interests of the University is nevertheless well known, has 
realized these particular difficulties, and has personally guaranteed an 
annual sum to build up a library for the recreational reading of members 
of the staff. This “Staff Library’’ now contains some five hundred 
volumes, and about seventy are added each year. It is housed in the 
Staff Common Rooms, away from the main University Library and ac- 
cessible only to those for whose use it is intended, and, except for some 
cataloguing services, it is self-contained and independent. For suitable 
additions the reviews are scrutinized and suggestions are invited from 
all readers, while the donor, who takes a keen personal interest in the 
working of the scheme and frequently makes recommendations, exer- 
cises general supervision over the choice. The principles governing the 
selection of books are simple. The book must be newly published, for 
itis an essential part of the scheme that the latest works should be avail- 
able. It must not be of the kind that would find a place in the main 
University Library, for the purposes of the two must be kept distinct. 
It should have some permanent interest or value, though this, of course, 
is often difficult to judge. Finally, but most definitely, it must come 
under the heading of recreational reading—it is here that opinions 
differ most, but a broad interpretation prevails! Occasionally the field 
isextended backwards, as it were, by the acquisition of some works of 
established reputation published prior to the inception of the scheme. 
Thus the Forsyte series of Galsworthy is complete from the beginning 
and there is a full set of the works of Bernard Shaw. 

The development of the Library under these conditions is interesting. 
All classes of modern general literature are represented, but the most 
popular are fiction and biography—together these account for about 
two-thirds of the total content and three-quarters of the issues. There 
are rather more biographies than novels, probably because, in allocating 
a limited expenditure, it is easier to be certain of the permanent interest 
of the former, but in the borrowers’ register fiction outnumbers biog- 
taphy by nearly two to one. The younger generation go for the novels; 
the events and giants of yesterday interest mainly those who are old 
enough to recall them. Travel occupies third place, for interest in ex- 
Ploration and adventure is general. Popular expositions of economics, 
philosophy, and science are not excluded, but are suspect on the ground 
of doubtful recreational value, while art and belles lettres have but a 
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limited appeal. In short, the university teacher, in his literary tastes, 
is very much like the average man. 

The interest aroused by this experiment has prompted several gifts, 
Distinguished visitors have presented copies of their works and auto- 
graphed those already in the Library. The family of the late Alder- 
man C. F. Tetley, a notable benefactor of the University, presented a 
collection of suitable books from his private library, and one or two other 
bequests have signified recognition of the Library’s purpose and useful- 
ness. 

There is no doubt that the scheme has proved a success and has sup 
plied a definite need. Over one thousand three hundred issues are made 
annually, and the number is increasing. All grades of the Staff avail 
themselves of the facilities, and there is widely expressed appreciation of 
the variety and scope afforded by the shelves. Through this agency all 
the notable publications of the last few years, from the Herries Chron- 
icles to the Seven Pillars of Wisdom, have been brought within the reach 
of many who would otherwise have had to pass them by, and more than 
one preoccupied specialist has been roused to the realization of wider 
things. It is believed that the idea is unique; at any rate it has proved 
a happy inspiration, and may well commend itself more widely in the 
academic world. 

W. A. WIGHTMAN 
Universities Review, volume viii, No. 1 


REVIEWS 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


An Open Letter to College Teachers, by Fernandus Payne, Professor of 
Zoology and Dean of the Graduate School, Indiana University, and 
Evelyn Wilkinson Spieth, Department of Biology, College of the City of 
New York; Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, Inc. 1935; 
oSO pp. 

The title of this volume suggests the spirit in which it has been written. 
The book differentiates itself from most other publications about college 
teaching in that it reaches no conclusions, solves no problems, and prof- 
fers no pontifical advice. It does not undertake to demonstrate how 
poor teachers can be transformed into good ones by means of some new 
educational alchemy. On the contrary these two authors have con 
tented themselves with the function of suggesting some pertinent ques- 
tions relating to the work of college teachers and then summarizing the 
varied answers to such questions which they have found in the literature 
of educational discussion. 

Four years ago Professor Payne accepted a difficult assignment as the 
secretary of a special committee which was established by the American 
Association of University Professors to make a study of methods for the 
improvement of college and university teaching. In that capacity it 
became his duty to go through the whole mass of recent material relating 
to the subject and to make a digest of it for use by members of the com- 
mittee. This responsibility he discharged so well, and the resulting 
summary was so useful, that he was urged to put his material into print 
for the benefit of college teachers everywhere. The outcome is a volume 
of great interest and value, written in simple English, conspicuously free 
from dogmatism, and unblemished by the technical jargon which so 
commonly befogs educationist publications. 

The book begins by recapitulating the various criticisms with which 
college teaching has been bombarded during the past decade or more. 
There are too many old teachers who have fallen behind the times. 
There are too many young instructors who have not caught up with the 
times. There are too many dull teachers, indifferent teachers, incom 
petent teachers, and teachers lacking in personality. Teachers give too 
much of their time to research and neglect their classrooms, or they give 
too little time to it and lose the inspiration which comes from research. 
They are more interested in their subjects than in their students, and 
more interested in good students than in poor ones (which is not ac- 
counted sound academic democracy). And so on through the category 
of aspersions with which every college teacher has become tolerably 
familiar by this time. With exemplary patience the authors of the 
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Open Letier have ploughed their way through all the evidence in an effort 
to find out how far these jeremiads are justified. 

Much of the criticism, it appears, is the result of misunderstanding. 
It emanates from those who do not fully appreciate the handicaps under 
which college teachers are expected to do their work. Teaching sched- 
ules are in many cases too heavy; the burden of administrative and ex- 
tra-curricular duties loaded upon members of college faculties is fre- 
quently excessive; low standards of admission to the freshman class 
often provide the teacher with the task of polishing brass to make it look 
like gold; and the undergraduate social structure in many institutions 
has become so complex that large numbers of students, when rounded 
into the classrooms, can not concentrate their thoughts on anything but 
fraternity politics, dance dates, football rallies, and the next week-end 
party. Serious study, in far too many American colleges, has been 
tacitly permitted by the administrative authorities to become submerged 
by profitless ‘‘activities.’’ Then the teachers are criticized because they 
do not always succeed in stimulating the intellectual interests of their 
students. Anyone who reads the second chapter of this book will have 
vividly impressed upon him the formidable proportions to which this 
evil has now developed. 

But the Open Letter is not largely concerned with criticisms and diffi- 
culties. It is highly constructive in its discussion of better training for 
college teachers, and of the methods which great teachers have used in 
their work. A large amount of interesting data is presented and ana- 
lyzed with respect to the numerous experiments which are now being 
conducted in relation to new teaching methods and more effective ways 
of measuring scholastic achievement. In this latter portion of the vol- 
ume there is brought together an array of information for which the 
reader would otherwise have to search far and wide. It is a notable ex- 
ample of intelligent and discriminating selection, freely illuminated by 
shrewd comments. Nor should one omit to mention the excellent bibli- 
ography, covering almost twenty pages, with which the volume is sup- 
plied. 

The authors confess a premonition that some critics will designate 
their book as a mere scrap-book of commonplaces about college teaching. 
Perhaps there is some basis for describing it in that way, but it is well to 
bear in mind that the commonplaces of education are what urgently 
need emphasis these days. In educationist writings there is too much in- 
clination to deal with good and bad teaching as a mere matter of class- 
room procedure or technique. The authors of this book have ap- 
proached the matter from a much broader point of view. As they see 
the situation it is the intellectual equipment of the teacher, his training, 
the removal of handicaps placed upon him, the amount of encourage- 
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ment given him, and the whole academic environment in which he is 
placed—these are the things that count. Classroom technique and 
methods are also of consequence, no doubt; but in the effort to improve 
college teaching they should not be placed at the head of the list. 


WILLIAM B. Munro 


PROGRESS IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Medical Education in the United States and Canada. Reprint from 
the Educational Number of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, August 31, 1935. 

Proceedings of the Annual Congress of Medical Education, Hospitals 
and Licensure, Chicago, February 18 and 19, 1935. American Medical 
Association, Chicago. 


Comprehensive, well-organized data, gathered in furtherance of the 
efficient planning and supervisory activities of the organized medical 
groups, are presented in these two pamphlets. The elaborate statistical 
tables of Medical Education supply detailed information about the pro- 
spective personnel of the profession: Students enrolled in American 
medical schools, as well as American students studying in foreign col- 
leges, are classified by sex, race, places of birth and residence, citizenship, 
and degree of progress in their medical courses. A complete list of hos- 
pitals approved for internship, as well as internship requirements of 
medical schools and licensing boards, and the percentages of recent 
graduates placed as interns, are set forth with wealth of details. 

Of special significance are reports of progress in the development of 
courses for the training of specialists, and for keeping older members iu 
touch with new scientific discoveries. Because such instruction is quite 
expensive, only twenty-nine medical schools are offering formal graduate 
courses, but fifty-three institutions are giving a supervised, apprentice- 
ship type of training made possible by residencies and fellowships in 
approved hospitals. The lengthy descriptive list classifies these hospi- 
tals in over thirty specialized fields in which they are considered to be 
qualified for the preparation of specialists. An Advisory Board for 
Medical Specialties has been organized for the purpose of coordinating 
the activities of groups of specialists. These developments will soon 
make possible the standardization of requirements of training and expe- 
rience, followed by some form of registration by states or even nationally. 

The need of regulation of the numbers admitted to the practice of 
medicine continues to be the chief focusing point of the discussions of the 
Congress on Medical Education, Hospitals, and Licensure. Information 
collected by the Committee on Standards of the American Council on 
Education was presented to the Congress by its chairman, President 
Raymond Walters of Cincinnati University. Evidently the need of re- 
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stricting the numbers entering vocations to those who can find ade- 
quately remunerated employment, which has long been an important 
objective in trade-union groups, is receiving increasing attention in the 
organized professions. During the decade 1920-30 there was a popu- 
lation increase of 16 per cent, but lawyers gained 31 and engineers 50 
per cent. The 67 per cent increase in college teachers was more than 
justified by the 86 per cent gain in student enrolment, but these un- 
precedented developments in higher education offer but meager op 
portunities for the employment of 16,721 young scholars who were 
awarded doctor's degrees between 1924 and 1933. A recent conference 
at Geneva sought remedies for similar tendencies to overcrowd the pro- 
fessions in nearly all European countries. 

The data gathered by President Walters’ committee showed lack of 
agreement about what action, if any, should be taken to remedy the 
present and greater prospective maladjustments in the demand and sup- 
ply of professional services. Several speakers questioned the wisdom 
of restrictive activities, particularly during the present economic crisis, 
when it is impossible to judge what future needs may develop. In con 
clusion President Walters presented his personal views which empha- 
sized considerations of quality rather than of quantity. He frankly 
conceded that overcrowding in the medical profession may lead to 
social evils and suggested that expertness, high character, and vital per- 
sonality should be required of those who enter the profession. He ques- 
tioned whether professional problems could be solved by Federal or 
state action; he thought that specialists should be under the supervision 
of organized medical groups, but because general qualifications for en- 
tering the profession should receive earlier attention, the chief respon- 
sibility for the selection of those entering the profession should rest with 
the medical colleges. 


Che paper on ““The Larger Social Aspects of Medical Education,’’ by 
Dean Willard C. Rappleye of Columbia University, applies to the medi- 
cal profession various principles of social and economic adjustment 
which are equally significant for other occupations requiring specialized 
training. Thoughtful, unselfish, and courageous leadership is required 
in order that professional training and functions may be adjusted to the 
sweeping social and economic changes of our times, without sacrificing 
the tendency of the professions to enlist persons of superior ability and 
fine character. Papers dealing with more specialized medical topics as 
well as numerous discussions by delegates supply helpful suggestions to 
other professional groups engaged in efforts to promote better social and 
economic adjustments for their members. 


LucILE EAVES 


NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


Journal of Higher Education 


The leading article in the December issue by Kathryn McHale on 
“Education for Women’’ sketches in a highly comprehensive manner 
recent innovations in the curriculum and new aims in women’s colleges. 
Other contributions of value are those by M. M. Willey on ‘‘The Art of 
Administration,’’ emphasizing the means of achieving flexibility in 
administrative policies and procedure, and by A. C. Eurich on “A 
Cooperative Experimental Project,’ describing the methods of the 
examination system in the General College at the University of 
Minnesota. 


School and Society 


In the issue of December 7, F. P. Keppel’s address at the Carnegie 
Centennial Celebration on “Foundations and Trusts’’ provides a valu- 
able interpretation of the program and aims of foundations. Some of 
the points of view expressed or implied are mentioned in the summary of 
Dr. Keppel’s report on pages 128-130 of this issue of the Bulletin. 

The Educational Review department by William McAndrew includes 
as usual many suggestive comments on current publications. 

The issue of December 14 contains the statistics of enrolment in higher 
institutions for the present academic year as summarized on page 131 of 
this issue of the Bulletin. Another item of interest is the report of the 
Southwestern Conference on Higher Education held at the University 
of Oklahoma, November 14-16, 1935: a vigorous discussion by repre- 
sentative speakers on the general theme of ‘‘A New Social Outlook for 
Colleges and Universities’’ is here summarized. 

The issue of December 28 contains a brief account of the trial of 
Professor Iasi of the faculty at Kichnev, Rumania, on the charge of 
conspiracy against the state following his activities against war and 
fascism. The Association of University Teachers has formally ex- 
pressed to the Rumanian Legation in London the hope that the outcome 
of the trial will vindicate the right of freedom of speech for professors 
in Rumania. In its representations the Association quotes from a 
resolution adopted by its Council in 1934 affirming “the right of the 
university teachers’ full exercise of their functions and privileges as 
citizens.”’ 


Educational Law and Administration 


The six issues of this periodical for 1934 and 1935 are now available in 
a single paper bound volume. While the current surveys of the subject 
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covered relate mainly to public education, useful references to other fields 
are included. The office of the periodical is 722 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Educational Abstracts 


The first issue of this new periodical, appearing in January, illustrates 
its aim, which is to provide abstracts of current material in books, jour- 
nals, monographs, etc., and to be not only representative but comprehen- 
sive in its recognition of educational interests. Five issues each year 
are announced, and the annual subscription is $4.00. The office of pub- 
lication is 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


CHICAGO REGIONAL MEETING 


The first regional meeting of members of the Association from Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin, held in Chicago on January 18, was 
attended by more than 100 representatives of chapters in that area and 
is reported as “extremely successful.’’ Addresses were made by Pro- 
fessor Himstead on ‘What Is the A.A.U.P.?” by Professor Cook on 
‘Inside News from the National Office,’’ by Dean Harno, a member of 
Committee Y, on ‘‘Effects of the Depression and Plans for Recovery in 
Institutions of Higher Learning,’ and by President Carlson on ‘‘What 
May the A.A.U.P. Become?’ Dean Wigmore, formerly President of 
the Association, was the presiding officer. This occasion proved so 
valuable that it was voted to hold such a meeting every year. 

The Committee on Arrangements was composed of the following 
members: Clyde L. Grose, regional member of Committee E; John 
H. Wigmore; Henry Crew, former President of the Association; W. W. 
Cook; Anton J. Carlson; Charles H. Behre, Vice-President of the 
Northwestern University Chapter; Louis R. Gottschalk, Secretary of 


the University of Chicago Chapter; James R. Hawkinson, Secretary of 
the Northwestern University Chapter; and Ronald B. Williams, 
Secretary of the Lake Forest Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PROTEST AGAINST 
TEACHERS’ OATHS 


To the already considerable number of protests against the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Oath Act is added that of members of the faculty of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. One hundred thirty-four 
members of the staff have signed the following statement: 


In taking the oath of allegiance prescribed by recent act of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts (Acts and Resolves, 1935, chapter 370), we, the 
undersigned members of the faculty of Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, desire to record our objections. We feel that the requirement 
of the oath is an unwarranted reflection upon the patriotism of the teach- 
ers of the Commonwealth. We do not believe that true loyalty to the 
state and nation can be created or assured by such a method. Despite 
the provision in the statute guaranteeing freedom of thought and speech 
(Section 2A), we are concerned lest in some cases the oath may be em- 
ployed to impair that full liberty of inquiry and instruction in schools 
and colleges which is essential to the promotion of knowledge. We con- 
cur with President Conant of Harvard University in regarding the oath 
as “unnecessary, unwise, and unfortunate,’ and we advocate the imme- 
diate repeal of the law. 
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This request for repeal of the law was the same one that was used by 
somewhat over 100 members of the Wellesley College faculty. The 
signed protests have been forwarded to the Commissioner of Education. 

In the case of several departments at M.I.T. signatures constituted 
a substantial proportion of staff members. 


Turts COLLEGE, RESIGNATION OF PROFESSOR LANE 


Upon the acceptance of his resignation by the Trustees of Tufts 
College, Dr. Alfred C. Lane, former professor of Geology and Mineralogy, 
made the following statement: 


The final acceptance on January 14, 1936, by the Trustees of Tufts 
College, reluctant though they are, of my resignation closes a chapter 
and makes a good time for a statement as to how it happened. 

The opposition to the Teachers’ Oath Bill last spring by the leaders 
in education of Massachusetts, denounced also by speakers at the 
Harvard Commencement, is well known. ‘The result convinced me that 
there was a move by which the state should obtain control of all teach- 
ing, private as well as public. To that I had conscientious objections. 
Last July I told President Cousens, who is as strongly opposed to this 
compulsory patriotism movement as myself, that I could probably not 
sign this oath, and called his attention to the fact that I was retirable. 
But President Cousens was urgently opposed to my resignation, and I 
myself did not want to retire, thinking that I had a couple of years’ good 
service in me. But when the oath forms were circulated about Septem- 
ber 20 I informed him in writing that I did not think I could sign the 
oath unqualified. Still no action was taken, since it was hoped that 
the matter might be made one between the state authorities and the 
teachers directly, or that an oath might be filed with such modifications 
as would meet my scruples. Finally the decisions at the State House 
became such that there was no alternative. I presented my resignation 
and ceased teaching. 

I did, however, go so far as to sign on my own stationery an oath with 
a preamble which satisfied my conscience, which my lawyer said satis- 
fied the law entirely. This the Commissioner will not accept. The 
oath reads as follows: At the request of the Trustees of Tufts College 
and protesting that my status as a teacher does not and will not make 
of me a public official and construing the oath as provided in Section 2A 
of Chapter 370 of the acts of 1935, that it does not abridge the admirable 
provisions of the constitution of Massachusetts protecting liberty of 
religion, of thought, and of speech, (the foregoing are my own words, 
the remainder is the official oath) I do solemnly swear that I will sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States and the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and that I will faithfully discharge 
the duties of professor of geology and mineralogy in Tufts College 
according to the best of my ability. 

This raises a political question, that of executive usurpation, whether 
the Commissioner of Education as an executive officer has any right in 
accordance with the Act or Article 46 of the Constitution to refuse to 
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file the oath and leave to the courts the questions as to whether it satis- 
fies the law, or whether Sunday-school teachers should swear. 

The pledge of loyalty is in no way qualified, but it is distinctly stated 
that it does not make me a public official. The act 370 does not forbid 
a preamble to the oath, and unless the oath is intended to make private 
and parochial teachers public officials, I can see no ground for rejecting 
it. Its rejection left two possible courses: (1) to fight the legality of the 
rejection in the courts, or (2) to accept the decision of the Commissioner 
and ask the repeal of the law as unwise, accomplishing no good purpose. 
Since the decision in the first case would be a narrow one and very likely 
depend upon legal technicalities, wise men have overruled my personal 
judgment and decided that the latter course is preferable. 

But I believe the matter must be kept before the people, for the ulti- 
mate decision in a democracy rests with them. 
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COMMUNICATION 


THE NEED FOR ACADEMIC SENATES 


. . .lt is sometimes said that the chief activity of the Association—its 
investigations and reports on cases involving academic freedom—are 
equivalent to locking the stable door after the horse has been stolen. 
It is certainly true, however, that the fear of investigation and publica- 
tion prevents a far larger number of college and university officers from 
committing acts of injustice against teachers and investigators. 

But valuable as is this influence of the Association, it is essentially 
negative. I venture therefore to raise the question whether the time 
has not now come for the Association to undertake a distinctly positive 
task: namely, to advocate with all the influence it can command the 
establishment of the Academic Senate as an essential part of the organi- 
zation of every American college and university. 

At present, two distinct conceptions of what a university is, or should 
be, are held in America. They are almost diametrically opposed to each 
other. 

One is the conception of the university as a fellowship of scholars: a 
conception that has come down to us from the loosely organized free 
universities of the Middle Ages. Those universities were primarily 
bodies of students who elected their professors, or else monastic institu- 
tions owned by the fellows. 

The other is the conception of the university as a corporation essen- 
tially like any industrial organization incorporated by the state whether 
for the production of education, or shoes, or electric light and power. 

It is a fact of great significance that when the charters of our older 
universities were first granted by the legislatures of one or another of the 
thirteen American colonies back in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the modern industrial corporation had no existence, and was un- 
dreamed of. 

Gradually as science and technology led to the development of mod- 
ern industry the old legal relation of master and servant was transformed 
into the employing corporation with its board of directors and president, 
or general manager, and the great body of its employees. And as such 
industrial corporations came to be the almost universal type of orgati- 
zation, business men, lawyers, and judges, the general public, and even 
American teachers and investigators, have come to consider that the 
same legal conception must necessarily apply to the corporations that 
are universities. According to this conception university faculties 
are essentially on the same basis as the employees of any other 
corporation. ... 
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Yet it is practically certain that if the industrial corporation had never 
developed, university teachers and scholars would never have come to be 
so considered. And even now we do not quite so consider ourselves. 
The American university is a development of the American college. 
And American colleges were originally intended to reproduce the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge owned by their fellows. In those colleges the 
“fellows’’ are even now also the faculty. In America now the “fellows” 
are a board of directors. 

It is from this conflict of conceptions that the American academic 
problem arises. It is not a static problem. It is moving, and moving 
steadily against us. ... We must either regain what we regard as our 
rightful status or else become mere employees on the same basis as any 
other body of labor. 

The practical question is how to proceed. And here we face the fact 
that heretofore the disciplinary actions of our Association have been di- 
rected mainly against the weaker colleges and universities. If, however, 
the Academic Senate is to be established as a constitutional part of 
American universities the effort of our Association must be directed upon 
the strongest and most eminent of our universities. . . . 

If then we are to start a movement for the establishment of the Aca- 
demic Senate in the dozen or twenty strongest universities, what means 
have we with which to press our cause? Mere petition, or presentation 
of the idea of the university as a ‘‘fellowship of scholars,” will be of little 
ornoeffect.... Most college presidents consider that consultation with 
a committee of deans is quite sufficient as a concession to the faculty. 

There is, however, another and far stronger argument that can be di- 
rected to another body of men.... We must urge upon the body of the 
Alumni of each of our greater universities that the present uncontrolled 
power of the university administration frequently and increasingly re- 
sults in the expenditure of vast sums upon educational and investigative 
developments that are often extremely unwise and wasteful. . . . 

It will, of course, need to be made clear to the Trustees that the es- 
tablishment of an Academic Senate would not impair their powers in the 
least. It would merely insure that the appointments, educational poli- 
cies, and new developments proposed by the President would be discussed 
by a body of professional educators and productive scholars before being 
placed before the essentially non-professional Trustees for official adop- 
tion. 


At present, on the contrary, the administrative officers of a university, 
so long as they are armed with the power of the Trustees, are as absolute 
and often as despotic as those that the Nazi and Fascist governments 
have imposed upon the once free university faculties of Germany and 
Italy. To an increasing degree in American universities the govern- 
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ment is exercised solely by the Executive without the advice or consent 
of any legislative body. In American universities now there is sel- 
dom the slightest provision for any judicial review of administrative 


injustice. 
YANDELL HENDERSON 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and thirty-eight nominations for Active 
membership and sixty-eight nominations for Junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to 
any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions! and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
March 25, 1936. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Ella Lonn, Goucher, Chair- 
man; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette; A. Rich- 
ards, Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, Delaware; F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania 
State. 


Cleve L. Abbott (Physical Education), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Thomas C. Adams (Civil Engineering), Utah 

Bernice Allen (Home Economics), California (Los Angeles) 
William R. Ashford (French, Spanish), Kenyon 

Jane K. Atwood (Geography), Ohio 

Daniel Bailey (Physics), Brooklyn Polytechnic 

Myron C. Barlow (Psychology), Utah 

Richard H. Bauer (History), American 

J. Albert Beam (Geology, Biology), Heidelberg 

Harry E. Benz (Mathematics), Ohio 

Vernon J. Bourke (Philosophy), St. Louis 

John S. Bowman (English Composition), Pennsylvania State 
Walter W. Brandes (Pathology), Baylor (Waco) 

Arthur B. Brown (Mathematics), Columbia 

Guy Buzzard (Geography), Kansas State Teachers of Emporia 
Howard G. Cann (Physical Training), New York 

James D. Carter (French), William and Mary 

Edward Chapman (English), Utah 

Edward C. Class (Education), Ohio 

Donald R. Clippinger (Chemistry), Ohio 

Mercer Cook (French), Howard University 

George J. Cox (Art), California (Los Angeles) 

Arthur L. Crawford (Microscopy), Utah 

James Cronin (Eucation), Fordham 

Donald M. Crooks (Botany), Arizona 

Carrie T. Cubbage (Latin), Drake 

Hazel J. Cubberley (Physical Education), California (Los Angeles) 
Laurence R. Culver (Electrical Engineering), Cincinnati 
Reginald Cutting (Physiology), Georgetown 

Wheeler P. Davey (Physics, Chemistry), Pennsylvania State 
Basile-Gabriel D’Ouakil (French, Spanish), Fordham 

James H. Elson (English), Syracuse 

Maud D. Evans (Home Economics), California (Los Angeles) 
Edward L. Everitt (Biochemistry), Georgetown 

F. B. Farquharson (Civil Engineering), Washington (Seattle) 


_' Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington office, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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John E. Fellows (Education), Tulsa 

Fred H. Fenn (Engineering Mechanics), Louisiana State 
Edward Fisk (Art), Kentucky 

Margaret Fletcher (Library), Skidmore 

Arthur Floyd (Agricultural Education), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Ruth N. Fonaroff (Chemistry), Louisville 

Bertrand Fox (Economics), Williams 

Henry Gibson (Music), Heidelberg 

Ralph W. Gilbert (Psychology), New York 

Dorothy B. Goebel (History), Hunter 

Darrell B. Green (Electrical Engineering, Physics), Ohio 

Lucile R. Grunewald (Physical Education), California (Los Angeles) 
Lionel D. Haight (Business Administration), New Mexico State 
Bengt Hamilton (Pediatrics), Chicago 

Einar Hansen (Education), Ohio 

Albert S. Harris (Physiology, Pharmacology), Alabama 

Helene Hartung (Education), Hunter 

Millett Henshaw (English), St. Louis 

Joseph H. Howey (Physics), Georgia School of Technology 
Carl Jacobs (Music, German), New Mexico State 

Agnes E. Jones (Physical Education), Northwestern 

George M. Jones (Architecture), Howard University 

Florence Justin (Home Economics), Ohio 

Joseph H. Keenan (Thermodynamics), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Harry H. Kimber (History), Michigan State 

Adelle H. Land (Education), Buffalo 

Alonzo M. Lands (Physiology), Georgetown 

Greta Lash (English), Ohio 

Clara A. Latimer (Civil Engineering), Utah 

Constance G. Leete (French, Spanish), Ohio 

J. Paul Leonard (Education), William and Mary 

John L. Lewis, Jr. (Jurisprudence), William and Mary 
Catherine M. Lieneman (Botany), Vassar 

Scott B. Lilly (Civil Engineering), Swarthmore 

Maria L. de Lowther (Spanish), California (Los Angeles) 

Arno B. Luckhardt (Physiology), Chicago 

Pauline F. Lynch (Home Economics), California (Los Angeles) 
Dorothea McCarthy (Educational Psychology), Fordham 
Robert C. McClelland (Ancient Languages), William and Mary 
Francis M. McClenahan (Physics, Geology), Monmouth 

Lee S. McCollester (Biblical Literature), Tufts 

Thomas H. McCormick (Physics), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Manette Marble (Music), Bowling Green State 

Robert H. Marquis (Mathematics), Ohio 

Harry R. Mathias (Mathematics), Bowling Green State 

David W. Maurer (English), Louisville 

Louis B. Mayne (English), Michigan State 

Frederick Merk (History), Harvard 

Evelyn Miller (Spanish), Allegheny 

Henry S. Milone (Biochemistry), Georgetown 

Frederick W. Ming (Mechanical Engineering), Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Charles R. Monticone (Romance Languages), Duquesne 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Eugen H. Mueller (German), Ohio 

Thomas F. Mundle (English Literature), Albany 

Mary E. Murphy (Economics), St. Elizabeth 

Edward J. Nichols (English Composition), Pennsylvania State 
Carl L. Nordly (Physical Education), Minnesota 

William B. Norton (History), Boston University 

James F. O’ Donnell (Anatomy), Georgetown 

Blynn Owen (Music), Chattanooga 

Ralph G. Owens (Physics), Western Reserve 

Aldean Pear (Education), Arkansas 

Margery Pierpont (Library), Skidmore 

Victor R. Portmann (Journalism), Kentucky 

J. St. Clair Price (Education), Howard University 

Royal H. Ray (Journalism), Ohio 

Helen Reynolds (Commerce), Ohio 

Addison E. Richmond (Civil Engineering), Howard University 
Melvin Rigg (Philosophy, Psychology), Kenyon 

Luther E. Robinson (English), Monmouth 

Robert T. Rock, Jr. (Educational Psychology), Fordham 
George E. Ruggles (Biology), Kansas State Teachers (Pittsburgh) 
Mary H. Ryan (Biology), Rosary 

Edward Sampson (Economics, Geology), Princeton 

Ford B. Saunders (Music), Colgate 

Mary B. Scanlon (Music), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Abe Schechtman (Embryology, Physiology), California (Los Angeles) 
Corinne A. Seeds (Education), California (Los Angeles) 

Earl C. Seigfred (Drama), Washburn 

George P. Shannon (English), Alabama 

William B. Shimp (Music), Ohio 

Lou S. Shine (English), Mississippi Woman’s 

Azariah B. Sias (School Administration), Ohio 

Grady H. Sloan (Economics), Oklahoma 

Othmar Solnitzky (History, Embryology), Georgetown 
Leslie G. Somerville (Education), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest ) 
Lorin Staats (Speech, Dramatic Art), Ohio 

William C. Stehr (Entomology, Ecology), Ohio 

Tracy E. Strevey (History), Northwestern 

F. William Sunderman (Research Medicine), Pennsylvania 
William G. Sutcliffe (Economics), Boston University 

Ralph W. Taylor (English), Boston University 

William D. Taylor, Jr. (Journalism), Northwestern 

James B. Tharp (Foreign Languages), Ohio State 

Carl A. Tyre (Spanish, French), New Mexico State 

Ralph B. Wagner (Speech), St. Louis 

Frederic M. Waid (Economics), Syracuse 

Lewis P. Waldo (English), Michigan State 

Francis P. Wall (Physical Training), New York 

Edna M. Way (Art), Ohio 

Dudley Woodbridge (Jurisprudence), William and Mary 
Stephen A. Yesko (Anatomy), Georgetown 

David M. Young (Geology), Kentucky 
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Artine Artinian (French), Bard 

Lawrence M. Baker (Psychology), Berea 

Paul Baker (Dramatics), Baylor (Waco) 

Harold J. Benson (Geology), New York 

Carl V. Bertsch (Physics), Western 

James E. Boyd (Physics), Georgia School of Technology 
Glenn R. Capp (Speech), Baylor (Waco) 

Alexander Capurso (Music), Kentucky 

Hyman W. Chase (Zoology), Howard University 
Ralph S. Collins (French, German), Maryville 

Julian D. Cox (Physiology, Anatomy), Kentucky 
James Curry (Chemistry), Williams 

James M. Dille (Pharmacology), Georgetown 

Emily Ericsson (French, Spanish), Southwestern (Kansas 
John R. Fanshawe (Geology), Williams 

John F. Fitchen, III (Fine Arts), Colgate 

Harold L. Fowler (History), William and Mary 

Marc Friedlaender (English), Tulane 

John H. Frye, Jr. (Metallurgy), Lehigh 

W. Lawrence Gardner (Physical Education), Vermont 
Charles M. Gates (American History), Minnesota 

John P. Gillin (Anthropology), Utah 

M. L. Goetting (Education), Baylor (Waco) 

Nina E. Gray (Zoology), Illinois State Normal 

Robert B. Harwood (Law), Alabama 

M. Catherine Hinchey (Biology), Temple 

Robert C. Hockett (Organic Chemistry), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
David F. Jackey (Education), California (Los Angeles) 
Emerson D. Jenkins (Mathematics), Kentucky 

Walter E. Kirkendall (Geography), Syracuse 

Harold Kopel (English), Vassar 

Karl H. Krauskopf (Advertising), Ohio 

Philip R. Layton (Accounting), Duke 

Charles R. Linegar (Pharmacology), Georgetown 

John Lobb (Sociology, Economics), Mt. Holyoke 

Olga Lofgren (Public Speaking), Maryland 

James A. Lyons (Social Sciences), Iowa 

Harry McNeill (Psychology), Fordham 

Louis L. McQuitty (Psychology), Florida 

Alfred Marsh (Chemistry, Biology), Alabama State Teachers (Jacksonvilk 
Gerrit Memming (German), Albright 

Bernard Mortimer (Pathology), Northwestern 

William T. Parry (Philosophy), Harvard 

Pearl Ponsford (History), Southern California 

William A. Randall (Bacteriology), Georgetown 

James M. Read (History), Louisville 

Robert J. Reedy (Bacteriology), Georgetown 

Hulda Rees (Psychology), Smith 

Esther Richard (English), Illinois State Normal 
Arnold W. Rosaaen (Library Science), Western Reserve 
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Joseph C. Savage (Marketing), New York 

Carl T. Schmidt (Entomology, Zoology), Hawaii 
Malvina Schweizer (Biology), New York 
Wolfgang Seiferth (German), Syracuse 


George K. Smart (English), Alabama 

Laurence L. Smith (English), Baylor (Waco) 
Wallace Stegner (English), Utah 

Robert E. Steiger (Chemistry), Swarthmore 
Nikander Strelsky (Russian), Vassar 

Paul Thompson (English), Colorado 

Anne Troneck (Stenography), Russell Sage 
Maurice S. Trotta (Economics), Columbia 
Ludwig C. Wang (Medical German), Columbia 
H. S. Warwick (History), Louisville 

Thomas A. Watson (Mechanic Arts), California (Los Angeles) 
Frederick E. White (Physics), Williams 

Francis O. Wilcox (Political Science), Louisville 
Jaun C. Zamora (Political Science), Columbia 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancy Reported 


Economics; Substitute instructor, northeastern college. To teach three 
years of accounting, and full year course in corporation finance and invest- 
ments. Teaching and accounting experience preferred. Appointment 
for 1936-37 only. Small salary. V 998 


Teachers Available 


Astronomy: Man, 31, Ph.D. Previous experience as teaching assistant. 
Wishes position in good institution as change from pure research. 
A 1229 


Biological Sociology: Ph.D. in sociology with biological and psychological 
training. Especially equipped for courses in population, race problems, 
eugenics, social hygiene, criminology, and scientific method. Willing to 
teach general sociology as well. Extensive travel and wide experience. 
Willing to take position abroad. A 1230 


Biology: Ph.D. Brown. Teaching experience and publications in physiol- 
ogy and biochemistry. Interested in teaching and research. A 1231 


Biology or Zoology: Man, Ph.D. California. Twelve years’ college teach- 
ing in zoology and botany. Nowemployed. Desires change. A 1232 


Botany: Man, 30, Ph.D. Teaching experience, publications. Desires change 
for teaching and research. Available September, 1936. A 1233 


Classics: Man, single, 26, Ph.D. Excellent record, trained in research, now 
employed, available 1936. A 1234 


Economics, History of Theory, Banking: Ph.D. with publications, now 
employed (salary, $3300), wants to change to larger school. A 1235 


Education: Man, Ph.D., professor, 11 years’ experience, research. 
A 1236 
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